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FACTS ABOUT UMBRELLAS. 


uarians say that the umbrella was in- 
rtly after the flood, and has been the 
ved upon of all appliances for human 
he shape being now as it wasin those 
i 11 days of the world. An umbrella is 
h like a pigeon as to the question of posses- 
the ast one who gets it owns it. The fol- 
s about umbrellas—especially the last 
y se — Fs reader a splendid purpose 
ylace your umbrella in a rack 
s that ‘it is about to change owners. An 
ac arried over a woman, the man getting 
it drippings of the rain, indicates court- 
en the man has the umbrella and the 
drippings, it indicates marriage. To 
right angles under your arm signities 
e is to be lost by the man who follows 
t a cotton umbrella by the side ofa nice 

ifies that “exchange is no robbery.” 

umbrella signifies that “I am a fool.” 
umbrella just high enough to tear 
es and knock off men’s hats, signifies 
2 woman.” To go without an umbrella 
torm shows I am sure of getting rheu- 
and will have to use St Scout On to 
To keep a fine umbrella for your own 
ttle of St. Jacons Or. always in the 
use of rheumatism or accident, would 

at you are real philosopher. 


wing communication to the editor of 
Mass.) Register shows how an artist 
is visitor: “I would have accepted your 
tion to visit you in your new quarters 

re before this had not my old enemy, 
matism, pounced on me 80 suddenly 
ed last Friday, and, without stopping to 
his card, rushed in’ and grasped me by 
i with such agrip that in a few hours 
i and wrist were so badly swollen and 
rat I felt as though one of Mr. Hatch's 
ns had run overme. Mr. Rheumatism 
1 a constant visitor of mine for several 
ays swells and put on a great many 

1g himself at home, devouring my sub- 
eaving me poorin fiesh and pocket. 
r he came and stayed two months. I 
i that the next time he came I would 
liet. I was somewhat at a loss what 

} with, but finally concluded to give 

square meals a day of St. JAcoBs O11 

onand night. his fare he is dis- 
and is packing up his trunk and will 
morrow or next day; says he cannot 

y ager, as he has pressing business else- 
He is a treacherous fellow, and he in- 
ting some of our Salem friends; if he 
him the same fare that I did and 

p long. J.8. LEFAvour. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1882. 


[Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by E. BUTTERICK & CO.) 


Vashionable Styles of Garments. 


Figure No. 1.—LADIES’ PROMENADE TOILETTE. 

the skirt decoration. They are raised ‘quite high | 

by plaits, and fall in deep points upon the sides. | 
Beaded fringe, show- 


Figure No. 1.—One of the new shot suitings is 
| made up into the stylish costume illustrated by this 


S & 


WAIT DOA 


jengraving, and plain 
satin is effectively 
commingled in the 
i decoration. The skirt 
is simply a perfectly 
designed four-gored 
shape, and may be 
decorated in any way 
pleasing to the fancy. 
The present decora- 
tions are simple, 
though effective, but 
may be supplanted by 
any other garnitures 
more in accordance 
with the wearer's 
taste. The front-gore 
ani the front half of 
each side-gore are 
covered for more than 
half their depth with 
|narrow box-plaitings 
of the material headed 
by broad bands of 
satin, the lower plait- 
ing being continued 
all about the bottom 
of the skirt. At each 
side of this decoration 
is a long; plaited 
panel of satin, which 
covers the remainder 
of the side-gore; and 
ipon the back-breadth 
are arranged overlap- 
ping rows of box- 
plaiting that extend a 
ttle more that half- 
way to the belt. 
The polonaise is 
beautifully fitted by 
double bust darts, sin- 
gle under-arm darts, 
low side-backs and an 
||}arching center seam. 
|| The skirts of the side- 
backs extend beneath 
the backs, and, after 
being joined together, 
|| fall in a deep point 
low down upon the 
skirt. Over them the 
|; backs are draped in, 
|| quaint fashion, being 
plaited up and folded 
back upon themselves, 
|;the result being a 
bouffant drapery, very 
sugvestive of a large 
hood. The fronts close 


Figure No. 1.—Lapres’ PROMENADE TOILETTE. 


ing the same rich 
tintings.as the mate- 
rial, border the drape- 
ry edges of the front, 
while under-facings 
simply complete the 
point of the back. <A 
rolling collar of satin 
and a large bow of 
satin ribbon complete 
the neck neatly; 
and satin cuff-facings, 
edged at the top by a 
narrow box-plaiting, 
trim the close sleeves. 
Sometimes the frout- 
gore of the skirt will 
be faced below the 
drapery with plush or 
other rich contrasting 
fabric, and a deep 
kilting of the suit 
goods will be ar- 
ranged upon the sides 
and back. If plush, 
velvet or rich, heavy 
goods of any kind be 
used for the skirt 
throughout, it will be 
as fashionably finish- 
ed without trimming 
of any kind, except, 
perhaps, a narrow 
plaiting or ruching 
about the bottom. 
One handsome cos- || 
tume of this style is 
developed in navy- 
blue plush and moir« 
satin, the edges of the 
over-dress being bor- 


dered with a band of || 


chinchilla fur. 

The model to the 
costume is adapted to 
rich and inexpensive 
fabrics alike, and the 
decoration, even for | 
suit goods of ordinary 
texture, may be severe- || 
ly plain or even more | 
elaborate than pic- 


tured, according to in- || 


dividual preference. 
The model is No. 
7874, and is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and costs 
35 cents. 


with button-holes and 
buttons to some distance below the waist-line, and The hat is a handsome feather turban, and is 
below the closing they flare stylishly to expose one of the most popular styles of the season. 
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CO.S PATTERNS 


E. BUTTERICK & 


] t View. Back View. 
MISSES’ DOUBLE- BREASTED CLOAK. 

No. 7887.—The garment here \ P illustrated is very stylish. The 

model is 8 sizes for misses : \ from 8 to 15 years of age. To 

make t ak as represented in WAS the « ngravings for a miss of 11 

| years, needs 4} yards of goods \\ 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 48 
i or 1Z yard 64 inches \ wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents 


| inches ¥ 





7852 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 

No. 7852.—The model to this costume 
isin 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
the costume requires 114 yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 5§ yards of material 
48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 


EN 


DOLLS’ BOOT, SLIPPER AND 
STOCKING. 

Ser No. 68.—This Set is in 5 sizes for 
dolls with feet from 2 to 4inches long. For 
a doll with feet 3 inches long, a pair of 
boots and slippers will require } yard of 
goods 22 inches wide, and a pair of stock- 
ings will need # yard. Price of Set, 15 cents. 
COSTUME, WITH ADJUST- 787 

ABLE CAPE. Back View. 
No. 7870.—The model to this costume is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 
15 years of age. Amiss of 11 years requires 64 yards of plain and ¢ yard of striped goods, each 
inches wide, or 2¢ yards of plain and 4 yard of striped 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. | 
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Plato, 


MISSES’ 


22 || 
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7857 
LADIES’ FANCY 
SLEEVE. 

No. 7857.—One of 
the latest caprices in the 
fashioning of sleeves is 
here shown. The pat- 
tern is in one size, and 
needs 1# yard of goods 
22 inches wide, or 1 yard 
48 inches wide, to make 
a pair of sleeves like it. 
Price of pattern, 10 cts. 
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Front View. ' Back View. 
LADIES’ \ WRAP. 

No. 7863.—This sumptuous-looking wrap may be developed in cloth, camel's- 
hair or any variety of richer fabr.cs such as silk, satin de Lyons or plush. 
The model is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, it requires 63 yards of goods 27 inches wide, or 34 yards 48 
inches wide, or 3g yards 54 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
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7856 
LADIES’ PUFFED 
SLEEVE. i 
No. 7856.—This 7854 7854 


pattern is in one size, = sl 
and requires 24 yard: Front View. Back View. 


CHILD’S CLOAK, WITH CAPE. of material 22 inches CHILD'S COSTUME. 
No. 7868.—This model is in 5 sizes wide, or 1} yard 48 No. 7854.—This pattern is in 5 sizes | 
|| for children from 2 to 6 years of age. inches wide, to make for children from 2 to 6 years of age. 
For a child of 6 years, it will need 3} a pair of sleeves like Fora child of 6 years, it needs 4 yards 
yards 22 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. it. Price, 10 cents. of goods 22 inches wide. Price, 20 cts. 
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Figure No. 2.—LADIES’ SKATING TOILI 


Fr Yo. 2.—A decidedly cosy and picturesque a rolling collar, cover th fur, encircles the n¢ 
toilett r skating orsleigh-ridingis hereseen. reversing the tops mts to form lapels t 
| The cos of are also covered 





| fin« 

of aw 
| hue,a 
fashior 
skirt is 
gored 
trimn 
elabor 
shirrit 
ings 
rial. 
foot 
side-p 
| above 





deep, sid 
flounce 
} across U 
| is surmo 
a broad s 
the material! shirr- 
ed severa 
| both ea 
| once 1 
| tween, 
two fu 
puffs betweet 
shirrs. 1 
is in basq 
| infront and |} 
| effectively 
back, whos« 
ledge is ¢ 
to the skirt 
a broad sa 
Surah s 
model is N 
and is l 
for ladies f1 
to 46 in 
measu! 
30 cents 
The 
quite long 
constr 
luminated 
a broken p 
Its front 
close, but wit! 
darts, and 
double-br 
diagonal 
closing wit! 
row of b 
and buttor 
nearly to th 
tom, wher 
separate 
round aw 
ily at the 
The bac k 
ly fitted t 
ter sean 
side-back 
has long 
fur inserte 


ower part of theside-buck seams. wart 
Pocket-laps 


r rest jauntily upon the sides, ar 





woolen 


Figure No. 2.—Lapres’ SKATING TOILETTE 


fabric 
is in one size, and its 


odel is No 


with fur. l 
coat sleeves hay 
deep cuff- fac ngs 
of fur about their 
wrists, and a muff 
of the same war 
material may 
carried to prot 
the fingers, 
cloak is lined 
through 
quilted, card 
satin, and ma 
bordered 
around with fur 
desired It is 
handsome 8 
for cloths, plush : 
ind cloakings of 
all varieties, and 
may have plush i 
any of the fur i1 
itations or plain or 
fancy varieties for 
its facings. Th 
model is No. 7886 
and is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust 
measure,and costs 
30 cents. The 
muff may be shap- 
ed by model N 
7339, which is i 
one size, and costs 
10 cents. 

The hood is pret- 
tily modelled and 


1 


is made of garnet 
plush, and its re- 
versed front edgi 
is covered with 
: The ties are 
Surah ribbon, 
and a large bow 
of the same is 
placed at the cen- 
ter of the back 
The hood com- 
prises a front and 
a crown portion 
joined plainly to- 
gether, and a pret- 
ty cape slightly 
gathered at the 
back and deep 
enough to perfect- 
ly protect the 
neck The hood 
is lined with pale- 
pink quilted satin, 
hut may have a 
lining of fur, silk, 
plush or some 
7851, | 
is 15 cents. 
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SHORT COSTUME. 





FASHIONS FOR 
FigurE No. 3.—LADIES 





FiguRE No. 3,—Simplicity and elegance are con- 
spicuous features of the costume here portrayed. 
J and is 


The skirt is of plush of a rich blue shade, fronts are deeply an 
trimmed about the 
pottom of its front 
nd side gores 
with a side-plaited 
yunee of the 
surmounted 
y a broad band 
i handsome steel 
passementerte, Its 
full back-breadth 
falls in graceful 
folds and, being 
of orna- 
ent, presents a 
asing contrast 

the gores. If 
preferred, the | ili} 

} 

| 





















me 
sullit 
ATL) 


readth may be 
trimmed to cor- 
rspond with the 
gores, and the 
jecoration may be 
pox, side or knife 
laitings, or full 
ruchings. Two, 
leep, gathered 
founces of plush 
will frequently 
garniture skirts to 
umes of this 











‘The over-dress 
sin polonaise 
fashion, and is a 
indsome depart- 
ire in its mode of 
mstruction and 
jmping from any 
f the modes here- 
fore issued. Itis 
ide of brocaded 
sitin of the same 
shade ag the skirt, 
id is neatly fitted 
y the customary 
iris and seams. 
ia back is o 
isque depth, with 
‘its foldei un- 
ler at its cente- 
il side-bach, 
sams below the 
vaist-line, which 
roduce the sty- 
ish effect of a 
triple box-plait in 
ach side of the 
leep, square skirt. 
The back-drapery 
is provided by an 
ngeniously shap- 
ed section of the 
material gathered 
at both ends toa 
band, which is tacked to the back seams under- 
heath at the waist-line, the inner edge by this means 
falling loosely in graceful bournous fashion, while 





Figure No. 3.—Lapres’ SHort Costume. 


cents, 








aa 





€1 


the outer edge is reversed all around to form a 
graduated revers that is faced with plush. 
1 broadly shirred below the 


The 


closing, which is 
made with button- 
and steel- 

black ber- 
und, below 
the shirrs, the 
edges are turned 
over in plush-fac- 
ed revers. The side 
edges of the fronts 
are plaited up 
prettily, and a fall 
of fringe garni- 
tures their lower 
edges, the fringe 
being provided 
with a heading 
that is a part of 


holes 
bead 
ries; 


itself. A military 
collar stands 
about the neck 
above a frill of 


lace and a row of 
steel passemen- 
terie, this decora- 
tion being carried 
down the front t 
the top of the shir- 
ring. The 
sleeve is decora- 
ted with laze and 
passementerie. It 
may, however, be 
completed with a 
cuff-facing of plain 
goods, if such a fin- 
ish be preferred. 
All varieties of 
dress materials 
may be fashioned 
into handsome 
costumes by this 
model, and the 
edges of the over- 
dress may be 
plainly finished or 
decorated with 
lace or any vari- 
ety of fringe and 
passementerie pre- 
ferred. A tour- 
nure is usually 
worn with a cos- 
tume of this style, 
and, while not a 
necessity, an 
effective and sty- 
lish support to the 
drapery. One of 
these articles may 
be made by pat- 
tern No. 7823, 
which in 
size and costs 10 


close 


is 


is 


is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 


one | 


The model to the costume is No. 7852, and | 


| 


} 
j 
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FigurE No, 4—GENTLEMAN 
DOLLS’ WALKING SUIT. 

FicurE No. 4.—This consists of 

Gentleman dolls’ Set No. 70, which 

is in 7 sizes for dolls from 12 to 24 

inches long. To make the costume 
for a doll 22 inches long, will re- -ENTLE 
quire $ yard of goods 22 inches ’ WAY | 

Front View. wide, Price of Set, 20 cents. ack , 
LADIES’ DOUBLE- BREASTED CLOAK. Ser Ne 
|| No. 7855.—For walking, driv- ing and general wear, cloaks of ices for g 
this st re very popular and } are made of all varieties of sea- 24 ine 
sonabli rap materials. The pattern 1s in 13 sizes for ladies j yard « 
lfrom 28 to 46 inches, bust measure For a lady of me- wide in 

dium size, it needs, 64 yards of material 22 inches wide, or ra ger 
e of pattern, 35 cents, ng. Py 


|] ; . 
|| 34 yards of goods 48 inches : ie wide, Pric 





Figure No. 5.—NURSE DOLLS’ 
COSTUME. 
. Figure No. 5.—This costume con- 
1855 sists of Set No. 71. The Set isin 7 7885 
sizes for dolls from 12 to 24 inches long. ree 
A doll 22 inches long needs 1 yard of Back View. 
hes wide for the dress, and 4 yard of Swiss or lawn for the apr 


View. 


n and « p Price, 20 cents 
LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH ADJUSTABLE COLLAR 

(his model is adapted to any kind of goods not too heavy to lie nicely in the folds of the No. 78 

| plaits, and is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, it will 


sented. 
| requir yards of material 22 inches wide, or 2} yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents neke a h 


The costu 





(_muemnters os 
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FieurE No. 6—LADY DOLLS’ 
RECEPTION TOILETTE. | 


; FigvrE No. 6.—This toilette con- GIRL DOLLS’ WALKING 
/ENTLEMAN DOLLS’ CUT- sists of Set No. 67, and is in 7 sizes SKIRT AND SHOOTING 
WAY COAT, PANTS AND for lady dolls from 12 to 24 inches JACKET. 

VEST. long, and needs 13 yard of material Set No, 69.—This Set is in || 
set No. 70.—This Set isin 7 22 inches wide for a lady doll 22 7 sizes for girl dolls from 12 to 
ices for gentleman dolls from 12 inches long. Price of Set, 20 cents. 24 inches long. For a doll 22 
w 24 inches long, and requires inches tall, the garments re- 
j yard of material 22 inches » quire 1$ yard of any preferred 
wide in making the garments ns variety of material 22 inches | 
fora gentleman doll 22 inches ‘ { wide. Price of Set, 15 cents. | 
ng. Price of Set, 20 cents 


7865 i; Figure No RL DOLLS’ 
COSTUME. 
Figure No. 7.—This costume con- 7865 
Front View sists of Set No. 69. It is in 7 sizes for Back Vi 
; girl dolls from 12 to 24 inches long. oe Ve 
The costume, for a doll 22 inches long, requires 18 yard of material 22 inches wide. Price of Set, 15 cents. 
LADIES’ HOOD. 
No. 7865.—A becoming and comfortable style of hood for sleighing and skating wear is here repre- 
sented. The hood-portion and cape are each compnsed in one piece. The pattern is in one size, and, to 
make a hood like it, needs 1 yard of material either 22, 27 or 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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7360 e 7 ¥ 
. eo Rel ob 7860 
Back View. 


COSTU ME 

very handsome for the com. 
pattern is in 5 sizes for 
The garment, for a chil 
terial and 24 yards of 

r 14 yard of material ar 
inches wide. Price, 20 cents 


Front View. 
CHILD'S 
7860.—This costume is 
f two fabrics. The 
2 to 6 years of age. 
“ils 24 yards of ma- 
goods 22 inches wide, 
ontrasting fabric 48 


Figure No. 8.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 

FIGURE No. 8.—This consists of model 
No. 7853, which is very stylish in effect 
and quite simple in construction It is 
in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 6 years 
of age. To make the costume for a child 
of 6 years, will require 3} yards of ma- 
terial 22 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 


inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents 


7871 


Front View. 
Back View. 
LADIES’ HOOD. 


of mater 22 inches wide, or 4 yar 
5 


Price of pattern, 15 cent 


7851.—This pattern is in one size, and calls for } yard 


wide, together with { yard of satin 20 inches wide for linings 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
7871.—This handsome model develops with equal satisfaction it 
ear. The pattern is in 8 sizes for mis from 8 to 15 years of age 

needs 7} yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 3p yards 48 inches wid 


s intended for schoo! 
miss of 11 years, t 
ce of pattern, 30 cents 


tf NOTICE:—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERN 
and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price 
and order. T, §. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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And he journeyed without resting, 


ieuseunber that the Uld Arrow-maker’s wigwam is 
vou. L.—l. 
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FALLS OF MINNEHAHA. 


HESE falls, the winter aspect of which is|represented as being within the sound of the 
presented in the above engraving, are situa- | Falls, and that his daughter was named for them: 
ad in the State of Minnesota, between St. ; ‘ , 
| tyes ies “ rn a fl East ei i “L “Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
*aul and J ‘ 1s. rs. Eastman, in her “Le- | i. 
rage : : / . Handsomest of all the women; 


gends of the Sioux,” referring to them, says: 
ie - P 
“The scenery about Fort Snelling is rich in | And that “ Hiawatha” went a long journey to the 


beauty. Between the Fort and the Falls of St.| land of the Dacotahs to woo the dusky maiden: 
Anthony are the ‘ Little Falls,’ forty feet in height,| “Striding over moor and meadow, 
om a stream that empties into the Mississippi. 
The Indians call them Minnehaha, or ‘ Laughing | 
Water.” Though here shown with a considerable 
amount of water falling over them, they often | 
dwindle to a very scanty flow. i | 
The readers of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” will And his heart outran his footsteps ; 
remember that the Old Arrow-maker’s wigwam is And he journeyed without resting, 
(5) 


VoL. L.—1. 


Through interminable forests, 
Through uninterrupted silence. 

With his moccasins of magic, 
At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Yet the way seemed long before him, 
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Till he heard the Cataract’s laughter, 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling t 
‘Plea 

‘ >| 


leasant is the voice that calls me!’ 


him through the silence. 
, 
is the sound,’ he murmured, 


the outskirts of the forest, 
1e shadow and the sunshine, 
fallow deer were feeding, 
saw not Hiawatha; 
w he whispered ‘ Fail not’ 
w whispered, ‘Swerve not I’ 
wing on its errand 
To the red heart of the roe-buck ; 
Threw the deer across his shoulder, 
And sped forward without pausing. 


sent 


“At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Making arrow-heads of jasper, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 
At his side, in all her beauty, 
Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 
Sat his daughter, Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes, 
Of the past the old man’s thoughts were, 
And the maiden’s of the future. 
* * os * * 
Through their thoughts they heard a footstep 
Heard a rustling in the branches, 
And with glowing cheek and forehead, 
With the deer upon his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodland 
Hiawatha stood before them. 


t the Ancient Arrow-maker 
up gravely from his labor, 


“Straig! 
Looke d 
Laid aside the unfinished arrow, 
Bade him enter at the doorway, 
Saving, as he rose to meet him, 
‘Hiawatha, you are welcome !’ 


“At the 
Hiawat 
Threw 
And t 
Looked 
Said, w 


feet of Laughing Water 
a laid his burden, 
e red deer from his shoulders; 
tiden looked up at him, 
ip from her mat of rushes 
th gentle look and accent, 
welcome, Hiawatha !’ 


SURROUNDED BY FIRE. 


IFE upor 


with 


the “Border” is always attended 
or less danger and excitement, 
and, even Iowa, in her advanced stage, is not 
exempt from it 


There are still large tracts of unsettled prairie 


| November 2nd, 1880, I rode out for the distang 


|of seven miles, to witness a prairie fire, that | 


might accurately describe it t 
The 
lof Bur Oak Grove, and from 


) our readers, 


settlement extends about five miles eas 
thenee an unculti. 
les in width, offers 4 


the 


| vated prairie, twenty-five mi 
grand scope for the flames. On evening iy 
question, we ascended an eminence and beheld ong 


| . e _ > 
| unbroken line of fire extending from north t 
south, as far as the eye could reach, now bending 


|to the east for a mile ortwo, and now to the west 
| bounded on one side by a blackened waste, on th 
other, by a brown expanse, over which the flames 
were steadily advancing 


As it moved over the short upland grass, it was 


| not more than a foot in height; in other places it 


“ip ‘ 
| shot skyward in fiery jets, as it struck the swampy 
| ground, where reeds and flags grew rank and tal! 
while, scattered over the blackened space, huge 


pyramids of flame lighted the scene for miles 
around, marking places where tons of hay wer 
making midnight fires. 


The wind was low, and the line moved leisurely 








along, in strong contrast with the evening before 
| when a young man residing with his widowed 
the settlement had 


down upon then 


| mother upon the outskirts of 
| discovered the fire sweeping 
| borne by a fierce head-wind that threatened to de- 
stroy all before it. 

The usual mode of protecting 
to plow a strip of land ab 
around the premises, and in 
will not passover ; but it was evident that, with 


isolated farms, is 
it twenty feet in width 


ordinary cases the fir 


such a breeze, the plowing would be of but little 
avail, and in company with his nearest neighbor 
the young man undertook the 
fighting it by back fires, that is, by burning th 
prairie in small patches before it has time to sweep 
In places, it was easy 
all their efforts to 
keep it from getting beyond their control. For 
several hours they kept it within bounds, but sud- 


down in one extended line. 
enough ; in others, it required 


denly a whirlwind passed through the fire, scat- 
tering the sparks and burning grass in a luminous 
shower about them. 

The fire started anew in a thousand places, as 





sparks caught and ignited, expanding in flaming 


| sheets of light, which grew wider and wider with 


Heaven ! we are surrounded f”’ ex 


“ Merciful 


| every breath of the wind 
| claimed the older man, as he glanced hastily about 


for some means of escape. 

There was no time for consultation; the flames 
were sweeping down from the east, borne by the 
resistless force of the wind which caught the tall 
grass as it burned off at the roots, and hurled it 


over which devastating flames sweep annually, | forward upon the inflammable vegetation beyond. 


notwithstanding the fact that our laws attach 


If they retreated before it, they must pass over 


heavy penalties to the crime of setting out fires | a piece of swampy ground, where grass and reeds 


at this season of 


the year. On the evening of grew rank and strong, wit! 


| 


every prospect of 





hazardous work of 
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SURROUNDED BY FIRE. 





being overtaken in a worse place than where they 
were. 

Qn came the flames like a wrathful fiend. 
Every moment the air grow hotter, and the 
sparks thicker, as the dangerous element was 
borne toward them on the wings of the wind, and, 
each acting upon his own impulse, fled in opposite 
directions. The younger man ran straight toward 
the flames, and although the burning space ap- 
peared to be only a line, he found it much wider 


than he supposed, and instead of clearing it with a | 
bound, as he had intended, he was obliged to} 


pass over several rods of blazing grass, and when 


he reached the space already burned, his hair and | 


evebrows were badly singed, and his coat on fire. 
Quickly drawing off the garment, he succeeded in 
extinguishing it, and then looked around expecting 
to see his neighbor, but the older man had run out 
into the slough, and lay down with only his head 


above the water, to await the coming of the flames. | 


In a few moments the place was completely hidden 
from view, by the crimson sheet that swept o ver it; 


how a human being could live in the midst of so | 


much flame and smoke, seemed too deep a mys- 
tery, and as soon as the grass had burned suffi- 
ciently away, the young man returned to look for 
his missing comrade. When the smoke had 
cleared, the man rose from his place of doubtful 
refuge, and stood gasping upon the shore. 


“How are you?” asked the younger, advancing | 


toward him, 

“Tam very nearly boiled, that’s about how I am, 
he said, as soon as he could recover breath enough 
to speak. : 

“The flames heated the air until I was obliged 
toduck my head under, then the burning reeds 
fell into the water till they set it to steaming, and 
when I raised my head, I got a breath of hot air, 
that made me think that my choice lay between 
boiling and roasting; I’d like to see the fellow 
that kindled the fire in my place awhile; how 
fared you ?” 

“T am scorched some, but very glad to escape 
so easily, although I have not the least desire to 
try itagain. But hark! what was that?” 

The two men listened anxiously for a moment, 
and the sound was repeated, striking a chill to 
their hearts far more terrible than anything they 
had before experienced. 

It was a human cry, and so full of agony and 
despair, that the two men trembled, as it came 


” 


borne across the waste, fearfully wild and dis- | 


tinct above the roar of the flames. 

“Tis a woman’s voice,” said the elder man, as 
a shudder ran throngh his frame at thought of a 
fellow-being perishing horribly, so near that they 
could hear the heart rending shrieks. : 

“ Look, look !” shouted the younger man, point- 
ing in the direction from which the sound proceed- 
ed, where, darkly outlined against the lurid sky, 


a female form was visible retreating before the 
flames which every moment gained upon her. 

“O God! it is my Lily! my own precious child ! 
Is there no way to save her?” exclaimed the elder 
man despairingly, as his gaze fell upon the fleeing 
girl. 

“Alas, none,” were the unuttered words that rose 
to the lipsof his companion, as his eye measured 
the distance, and he saw how utterly futile would 
be any attempt at rescue. 

The father comprehended what a single glance 
had revealed to the other, that the flames would 
overtake her before they could traverse half the dis- 
tance and it would only involve a useless sacrifice 
of two more lives. He raved in agony. A lifetime 
of torture seemed to concentrate in the moments as 
they watched the fragile girl, as she sped hope- 
lessly on as if striving to evade, if only for a 
moment, the fate that awaited her. 

“Look! look!” again shouted the young man, 
| pointing to a dark object which neither had pre- 
viously observed. 

It was a horseman, riding at full speed toward 


ithe fleeing girl, dashing straight in toward the 
| fire, as if willing to meet the flames half-way. 

| To the men who watched his course, it seemed 
| like rushing into the very jaws of death, but the 
|horseman never faltered. With an encouraging 


| shout to the girl, who now ran to meet him, he 


dashed onward, unheeding the current of heated 
| air and stifling smoke that was wafted toward him. 
“Too late! two late! He cannot repass the 
| ground,” groaned the father, as his eve measured 
| the hopeless distance which lay between his child 
| and safety. 

| “If there is a man in the world who can save 
her, it is John Harper,” said his companion en- 
| couragingl y. 

“ John Harper! Is it he?’ gasped the father, 
|“ and it was only yesterday that I told her never 
|to be seen in his company again! and now the 
| brave fellow is riding straight into the flames to 
| perish with her,” and the hopeless father groaned 

in anguish. 

| “See! he has reached her; he swings her to a 
‘seat behind him, and wheels about to recross the 
ground,” and with a cheering shout the young 
man endeavored to encourage the heroic fellow. 
| “Has he gone mad *’ he asked a few moments 
later. “He is not taking the shortest cut, but is 
| bearing away to the right!” 

“Tt matters not; 'tis but a hopeless race with 
the winds, and no horse in America could run it. 
O, my poor child! O, my brave boy!” and the 
father covered his face with his hands and groaned 
in agony. 

The rider knew the strength of the animal as 
well as any one; he could feel the panting sides, 
and note the slackened speed of the willing beast, 
| and clearly realized the inability of the horse to 
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for 
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he 


1 reach, then swinging 


climb your 


stand iping 
far as hims 
he as to a seat upon a branch out o 
rrching flames. 


l od 


a final effort, 


reac! 
Th 


cover 


for a few seconds, as if 


and freed 
for his 
fell 


region 


burd unother effort 


He 


just 


own 


forward, and upon his 


burned where the 


were and not a moment too 


lathe! 


n. 
n, and throwing his arm 
1 him with tears of gratitu 


all back, John. Y 
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enough 
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SOME WONDERS OF THE SEA. 


ITNIn 


LUNG upon the sea-shore by the retiring 
waves, we find lying upon our coasts innu- 
merable variously-shaped, helpless, and ap- 
parently lifeless lumps of semi-transparent, gela- 
tinous objects, which we call by the popular name 


ade It 


1 her 


eautiful of the many things of beauty with which 
the Creator has filled His marvellous creation. 

ry Apparently they are nothing but sea-water en- 
tangled among asort of web of animal matter ; 
and if the largest of them be allowed to dry in 
the sunshine, it will gradually be dissipated before 


vill constitute its sole remains; indeed, it has 

en said, and with some truth, that when once a 
farmer near to the sea-shore earted whole wagon- 
loads of jelly fishes away as manure for his fields, 
the result of the day’s labors in procuring animal 


the pockets of the farmer’s coat. 

Yet, if we pick up one of these 
apparently inanimate lumps of 
iclly, and carry it to a clear pool 
eft by the tide, new life seems to 
awaken in it. From the edge of 
the mushroom like cap a number of 
lelicate transparent filaments are 
infolded, and the whole of the cap 
legins to pulsate slowly, but regu- 

ily, the alternate contractions and 
expansions serving to propel it 
gently through the water, in which 
it floats as a parachute floats in the 
sir. It does not seem able to direct 
its course to any definite point, but 
it is far from being the inanimate 
jelly which it appears when lying 
mn the shore. 

If taken up in the hands it can be 
torn, or rather broken, to pieces, 
the fracture being very much like 
that of the gelatine which is sooften 
imposed on us under the name of 
calf’s-foot jelly. Were it only com- 
posed of water entangled in a fine 
animal network, the water would 
escape when it was broken. 
But no more water issues from it than when 
it was intact, and, on holding the broken pieces 
up to the light, fine thread-like net-work can be 
seen plainly, as the fibres, which are scarcely 
thicker than the filament of a spider’s web, have 
a slightly different refractive power from the 
water, which is abundantly and securely impris- 
oned among them. 


our coasts. One form has the simple umbrella, 


{ Jelly Fishes, and which are amongst the most | 


the hot rays, and a mere pinch of animal matter 


Two forms of jelly fishes are usually found on 


with an edging of very fine transparent filaments, | expands and contracts, as if it were the heart of 


|} and some flap-like appendages hanging from the 


centre; and the other has a narrower and deeper 


|umbrella, with a thick mass of central append- 


ages suspended from it. These latter are called by 
the generic name of Rhizostoma, or root-mouthed. 
Figs. 1 and 2 exhibit examples of the first form, 
and Fig. 3 represents the second type. 

Here I may say that although our knowledge of 
these wonderful and interesting forms of animal 
life has greatly increased of late years, so much 
yet remains to be learned about them that any at- 
tempt at their systematic arrangement, and con- 
sequently their nomenclature, must be considered 
as merely provisional. 

Suppose that we pick out a small, uninjured 
| specimen, and bring it home for a closer examin- 
ation. It can be fairly seen in any basin filled 
with clear sea-water; but as some of its structures 
require the light to pass among and through them 
before they can be distinguished, a glass vessel 


substance might have been carried away in one of | should be used if it can be obtained. 





Fig. 1. 


There are always several pastry-cooks’ shops at 
| a sea-side watering place, and the proprietor will 
| mostly lend on hire to a customer one of the large 
cylindrical biscuit glasses. Bell glasses can mostly 
be obtained, but they almost always have a green- 
ish tinge, which destroys the beauty of the jelly 
fishes placed in them. Here, then, is our jar of 
| clear sea-water, and in it is a jelly fish. 
The first point which will strike the observer 
will be the pulsations of the disk. It continually 
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some creature much higher in the scale of 


nature. How and why does it  pulsate ? 


As far as we know, one of the objects of the 
pulsation is allow as much water as possible 


to pass over the various organs, much as a fish, 


by perpetually opening and closing its mouth and | 


pels the water over the respiratory 


gill-cove s, in 
apparatus. At one time it was thonght that the 


pulsation of the disk was intended to aid respira- 


tion, and that the animal used its respiratory ap- | 


paratus for the purpose of locomotion. Hence 
itures were called Pulmogrades, i. e. 
lungs. The 
so slow, and the force exerted is so 


these cr 
moving means of movements, 


howeve 


slight, that the animal is unable to stem the fee- 
blest curr nt, and even the largest specimens nay 
be seen borne along by the tide without the slight- 
est attempt to shape a course of their own. 

Some few years ago I was much struck with 
this fact. 

I was at the end of Southend pier, 
watching the tide comein. It is an 
purpose, as it is a full mile from 


1: 
naing 


spot for such a 


the shore, and the spectator can see everything | 


that floats in the water beneath him. On that 
particular day, it was just after high-tide, and in 
consequence all the animal life came from the sea. 
The water was full of jelly fishes, especially those 
of the Rhizostoma genus; many of them were so 
large that they seemed to have journeyed from the 
tropics. Despite their size, however, and their ap- 
parently powerful pulsation, the largest of them 


admirable | 


were rolled along by the flowing tide as helpless|y 
as the smallest, and not one of them showed th, 
| least symptom of intellect enough to determing 
upon any definite course, or ability to pursue jt 
A few hours later, when the tide was on the eb) 


[ returned to the same spot, and there saw the 


| jelly fishes borne back with the tide, just as help. 


less to stay their progress to the sea as they had 
| been to prevent their journey up the river, 

Why the pulsation occurs is therefore a mys. 
tery. If it be 
can as yet find no respiratory organs. If it be fo: 


for the purpose of breathing, w 


propulsion, it seems quite inadequate to its offic 
| circulation there is none that can be detected, a: 
so we are driven 
the acknowledgeme: 
of our ignorance. 
; How the propulsio 
: is eflected is equal y 
It is ea 


enough to say that 


a mystery. 


“ the disk is composed 
of innumerable poly- 
hedral hyaline cells 
capable of contractil 
ut that is 
no explanation. W: 


efforts.” 


want to know how t 
disk is able to kee; 
up these pulsations 
though possessil 4 
neither muscular n 
nervous fibres ; and 
no one has beer 

to discover thx 
secret. The 
known to every child 
the sea- 


who visits 


shore and uses his 


eyes, but the wisest 


man cannot explain 
it 

There is another function, besides that of move- 
ment, which is possessed by many of these jelly 
fishes, namely, the power of stinging. This prop- 
erty was noticed by the ancient naturalists, wh 
gave to the jelly fish the name of Acalephe, i. ¢. 
nettles, or Meduse, because the long trailing fila- 


| 


| ments were venomous as thesnakes in Mednsa’s hair. 
Evidently intended for the purpose of para- 
| lyzing prey, the poison-threads of the Meduse are 
sufficiently venomous to cause intense sufferinz 
even to man, and in some cases endanger his life. 
It is not only the pain inflicted which constitutes 
| the danger, but the effect on the heart and _ res- 

piratory muscles. The heart seems to cease from 
| beating, and the lungs cannot be inflated. Ail 


| power goes out of the body and limbs, so that 
lthe sufferer becomes helpless for a time, and if 
} 


| in the water might be drowned. 
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reader may remember that when Capt. Webb was|of the cell. A careful 


Such, at least, has been my own experience, 
though persons with a differently constituted ner. | to be crossed and re-crossed with extremely fine 
yous organization might not suffer soseverely. The | lines of a slightly darker color than the body 


| 
On examining a single cell, its surface appears 


manipulation of the 


making the arrangements for his wonderful swim | light and delicate focussing will show that this 
across the Channel, his chief fear was lest he | appearance is caused by a very fine thread coiled 


might be stung by a jelly fish. 


Even though he/ up within the cell. 


Around the base of the cell 


was protected by a coating of porpoise-oil, he was | is a series of tiny hooklets, which remind the en- 
once slightly stung, but the oil evidently must! tomologist of the beautiful hook rows which are 


have partly neutralized the poison. 


Indeed, after | found in the wings of bees, wasps, ants, and other 


being stung, the most effectual remedies are oil | insects belonging to the same order. 


applied externally and brandy 
taken internally. 

As is the case with those who 
are bitten by venomous snakes, 
the spirits seem to have no effect 
whatever on the brain of the suf- 
ferer, but only keep up the ner- g 
yous power until the venom is 
eliminated from the system. 

It may seem strange that 
beings of so low an orgAniza- 
tion should possess so terrible a 
power, and we naturally search 
for the means that it employs. 

After a human body has been 
stung, the surface is covered 
with the finest imaginable red 
lines, each line representing 
the track of the poison-thread, 
When examined with the help 
of a magnifying glass, the lines 
resolve themselves into rows of 
minute dots, as if tattooed with 
a needle dipped in carmine, 
each spot denoting a separate 
sting. 

Now, if we take a single poi- 
son-filament and place it under 
the microscope, a wonderful 
sight is presented to us. 

Although the filament is not 
thicker than an ordinary spider’s thread, it is 
seen to be studded throughout its length with 
little oval cells, or capsules, looking like very 
transparent white grapes. Now, take an object- 
glass of considerable power, not less than a half- 
inch and examine a single cell. 

Here I may mention that throughout this short 
history of the Meduse, I spare the reader a mass 
of scientific terms, certainly very imposing in ap- 
pearance, but conveying very few ideas. So, I 
shall lay aside “cnide,” “ecthorer,” “nemato- 
cysts,” etc, which are the short-hand, so to speak, 
of zoology, and employ their equivalents in Eng- 
lish. They are invaluable to science because they 
can be introduced unchanged into any language, 
but as this periodical is intended for English read- 
ers, I shall employ such terms as “ poison-threads,” 
‘ thread-cells,” and so forth. 





| attached to the cell whence it sprang 





Fig. 3. 
Here, then, is the poison apparatus, and the 

mode of its action is as follows: 
As soon as one of these cells touches any object 
the walls give way, and the poison-thread is shot 
out to a wonderful distance, its base stil] remaining 


Supposing 
the cell to be as large as an ordinary grape, the 
thread would be six feet or more in length, and as 
elastic as the hair-spring of a watch. 

What a startling paradox is here! These crea- 
tures really seem to exhibit in themselves the two 
extremes of organization; theirstructure appearing 
to the eye to be scarcely removed above inanimate 


jelly, and yet, under the microscope, exhibiting 


a poison apparatus far surpassing tho sting of the 
bee, wonderful and complicated asit is. Moreover 
the bee has only a single sting, while the poison- 
cells of the Meduse may be reckoned by myriads. 
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W! be the nature of this poison we do 


that it electric in its nature, and connected 


with the bi unt phosphorescent powers possessed | Fishes 


syste! engthens this opinion, and it is certain 
that 1 tance known to be poisonous has been 
discové [he extremely minute dimensions of 
the « wever, seem to prohibit even che- 
mists new ally the spectroscope, 
thoroug tigation of the cell contents. 

Or the threads hang at no great length 
from tl s may be seen by reference to Fig. 
l. Butt Meduse seem to be able to project the 
threads xtraordinary distances. 
when | severely stung the Medusa was not 
within yards, and though I was swimming 
leisure ls it, my feet were str'u ’ 
hands. ‘ fting my arms out of the water, the 
delicate nts could easily be seen hanging 
from tl ke so many spider-threads, 

One that militates against the electric the- 
ory is, t t poison threads do not depend for 
action the will of the creature to which they 
belong. | single filament be separated, and be 
washed st the human skin, it will sting with 
as mu rulence as if it were still attached to 


not at r ‘ t KNOW. 
by mi the spe cies. 
the bod ence 


miles aw 


This | ve yx rsonally experience 


have 


“Stinger r “Stanger” of our coasts 
and if a e filament should happen to be float 
ing about when I am in the water, it 


find me I hav 


swimming-bath on the Devonshire coast; a detes 
table and invisible fibre having been introduced 
into the th through the supply pipe. 

Now we will turn to the umbrella-like disk, and 
shall find that it is by no means the homogeneous | ture of the higher 


lump of that it appears to be when carelessly 


Look ne of them as it 


four lobe e stomach; and on turning it over! shore has not alway 


the cent e arranged round the aperture which 


inspects 

shore, al W I] 

stance tl the rest of the disk. 
you will s t the 

leads into the stomach. 


Next examine the creature still more carefully, 


Arranged round the ¢ 
Some persons have thought | little brown spots, w] 


berg to be eyes, and indeed 


Its effect on the nervous 
gut I cannot accept thes 
that Ehrenberg was a 


one of Ross’s bes 
far clearer definitio: 
when writing his tre 
ing the preparatior 
still retained his o} 
Then other natu 
dus with ears as w 
tain organs situated 
surrounding the edg 
function of ears. 


in diameter, and 


it sprang, and which may be | these organs is seen t 


containing from on« 
others have failed t 


ar 


ed, that the tiny ol 


analogous to the ear 


been stung even in an enclosed 


with the sense of h 
| these vesicles, irreg 


contents, as having 
real office is yet to! 
Meduse must termi 


see four rings of darker sub-| fish’s life-history. 


appendages which hang from 
into a large one, any 


into a blue-bottle, or ¢ 





f the disk are eight 


e considered by Ehren. 


the Naked-eyed Jel) 


ophthalmic Medusiforn 


nto a distinct gr 7 


spots as eyes, and think 


in considering then 
ng and figuring his 

é many-stomache 
ichs with their « 


gh in his figures 


ceeded in seeing 

Professor Rymer 
though he employed 
yn in instrument 


ed by Ehre nb ry 
| even after inspect- 


it investigator he 


redited the Me 


serting that c¢ 


k perform the 
re vert 
, 

edt} f 

I er 

scope, eacl 

i sa r vi ( 
r objects. Some 


CRE vesicles re 
hs f fishes 
tolithie ves 

to be connected 

I cannot ept 

ind variable 


pment of the 

1 of the j I}y 

1 lving on the sea- 
1 the same shape. 
little jelly fish 
house fly grows 


o a daddy-longlegs. 


It has passed through a series of changes before 


and you find that a number of whitish lines | it has assumed the form hich we know it; but 
radiate fr the stomach to the circumference, undergo the same 
some straight, while others are wavy and branched reauure through its 
In the Cyanea there are sixteen straight lines and | previous existences, and suppose it to go through 
as many nches. All these canals terminate in | all of them, we first in the stage of an egg 
a wide vessel which runs round the edge of the | Thence issues an vered with cilia, or 
disk. Here, then, is the digestive apparatus, | hair-fringes, by the movements of which it swimg 
showing tinct advance on the animals of the | rapidly through the water. Then it settles down 
sponge a ral, in which no such apparatus can | for the next change, : itself to a seaweed or 


be dise vere 


similar object, and bécomes a bell-shaped animal 
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gxed by the base to the seaweed, and having long | gazes slyly into a dew-drop opposite to see if its own 
rentacles projecting from the edge of the bell. | little merry face is not winsome enough to attract 
In this form it is a Hydra, like that of our fresh | the notice of a handsome butterfly who is flutter- 
caters. Sometimes a slice splits off, as if cut with | ing past. Ah! gay little pansy, nodding so 
, knife, very much as do the offsets of a tulip | blithely on your green stalk, take care; do you 
iylb, and each slice becomes a separate hydra | see that pretty gold and purple pansy hiding its 
apable of undergoing its own development, and | head in that corner? Only yesterday it was as 
thus escaping the two stages of egg and embryo. | merry and happy as your wee self, holding up its 

The polyp continues to grow, and then certain face for the kisses of that very same gay butterfly, 
little projections are seen upon various parts of | who danced around her all day long; now she is 
the surface, just like the buds of plants. The| deserted, while he, happily fluttering here and 
there has quite forgotten her, and her little heart 


uds increase rapidly, and become new polyps, 
throwing off secondary buds on their own account. | is broken. Take care, little golden flower, lest 
The bud is technically termed a “gemma,” to | you, too, fall a victim to the fascinations of so dan- 
distinguish it from the offset, or “ stolon.” | gerous a denizen of society ; better to listen to that 
When these gemmas have attained their full | honey-bee, with his drowsy hum, he will be good 
growth, a number of successive wrinkles surround | and kind. 
the bell, and divide it into deep rings. In this} There, my friend, look over in that far-away 
stage it bears a curious resemblance to the grocer’s | corner; do you see a pale sweet little pansy bend- 
salad-dressing bottles, where the quantity of glass ing itself over one which, crushed and trampled 
is supposed to compensate for the paucity of its| lies on the ground at her feet? she looks like a 
contents, sister of charity. 

The next stage is that each ring becomes! There, a little apart from the rest, their heads 
notched round the edge, so as to leave a number} bobbing back and forth, are two sober looking 
f projections. These projections increase in| ones; you would not think they could harm any- 


ength until they become mere threads, while the | thing, but oh! the scandal they are talking. 
livisions between the rings become deeper and What miniatures they are of human lives! 
eeper, 80 that each ring, or disk, as it now has} they preach their little sermons eloquently, if only 
ecome, is but slightly attached to its neighbors by | we would listen and take heed ; they tell us of the 
the centre. Lastly, the central attachment gives | love of the Father who placed them here for us. 
way, the disks are set free, and each disk is then| How often in life we meet characters like the 
pansies! Sometimes we see a haughty woman, 


seen to be a small but perfect Medusa. 
proud of her wealth and station, and holding her- 


Such is a rapid and necessarily imperfect sketch 
ff the varied processes through which a Medusa | self aloof from those whose misfortune, or fortune, 
as to pass before it can assume the shape which |it is not to possess much of this world’s goods. 
we see lying on the seashore. We are apt to pass | She is the purple pansy. 
tby without heeding it, and sometimes with evena| Sometimes we meet those who were once care- 
feeling of disgust at its appearance; but its Maker | lesa, happy, merry girls, whose young spirits are 
as thought it of sufficient importance to cause it | forever crushed, and whose lives are spoiled by 
to pass through all these varied forms, each with | some butterfly of fashion, who, attracted by their 
ts separate mode of organization, before it can as- pretty faces, made them the toy ofthe hour to be 
sume that shape which we mostly neglect and | thrust aside as worthless when some newer beauty 


sometimes despise. steps across their path. .Sad, alas, is the fate of 


es / ae these, the merry golden-faced pansies ! 
PANSY FACES. Then we so often see in real, yes very real life, 
seniias |} a young girl, poor and alone, jostled by the throng 
“ There is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” till, bruised and crushed like the pale little flower, 


ID you ever pass a bed of pansies in full) she gives up, tired out with buffeting the waves 
bloom, with their faces all looking westward | of life, until some calm, gentle Sister of Charity— 
to the golden glory of the setting sun? If | perhaps not in the conventional garb, but none 

you have, did you stop and watch their sweet | the less a sister for all that—comes, and, like the 
No? Ah, you do not know what you | Good Samaritan, soothes and comforts, binds up the 
Here is a bed, now, where all the bruises, cheers the sad heart, renews the failing 
|eourage, and sends her, thus comforted, on her 
| way again; it is sad that there are not more true 


faces ? 
have missed ! 
colors, gold, purple, black, vie with each other in 
their tints and dyes. 

Look at that great purple one, rising high above | “ sisters” in this wide world of ours. 
the rest, its head tilted back half scornfully, as if} Then there are the gossips, eternally telling 


proud of its stately little self. There, a short dis- | tales of their neighbors over their cups of tea, and 
1 ’ than 


tance away, a mischievous little golden one laughs | making more misery by their “social talks’ 
it the queenly air of its sister flower, and then | a half-dozen sisters can remedy in a month. 
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Well, it takes all kinds of pansies to make a 
flower-bed, and it takes all kinds of people t 
make a world. If we would all, like the little 
sister p do our mite to aid and comfort the 
despond ones, how much happier the world 
would be; it only takes the drops to make the 
mighty river 

Let us leave the pansies now, still turned to the 
west, the dew falling like a benediction on their 
upturned faces, but may we always follow the 
right as the flowers their sun, and receive the 
many blessings heaped upon us as gratefully as they 
do the d IRENE WILDEs. 


THE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY AT 
CONCORD. 


OLLOWING the lovely Lexington road 
from the village of Concord, and 
| ¢ lway the tree-embowered home of 
Emerso1 comes to a wide gate opening on the 
groun {tt Orchard House, and leading bs 


curved pat to the Hillside Chapel already 


famou stage of grave philosophical discus- | 


sions W elude the baflled reporter, and bring 
dismay e critics of newspaperdom, who 
nomi! pe the perplexities of their office by 
good-1 ed licule and satire on the assumed 
incomp! e technics of the School. 

Just and at the right of the Orchard 
Hous mer home of the Alcott’s, so per- 
fectly di ed in “Concord Days”—a little 
rustic, | fed building, set in the pine-crowned 
hill ar eautifully wreathed by the grape-vine 
that onc 
looks dow the approaching stranger without 


er an arbor occupying the same spot, 


hint of issic use to which it is dedicated 
though « 
beyond elf which the inquiring visitor is only 


by its severe simplicity an aim 
satisfied tempt to discover. 
The int 


is as unpretentious as the external in appearance, 


gained by an easy flight of steps, 
its plain walls wood in natural color serving as 
a somewhat flective background for the plaster 
heads of ancient and modern philosophers, the 
latter fine 
Alcott, re« 
Concord artist of rather flattering promise. 

An open fire-place with pictures above the 
mantel is a cheerful feature at the left-hand side 
of the long rows of Spartan wood and camp 


r represented by busts of Emerson and 
ontributed to the Chapel by a 


chairs; to the discomforts of which the stoical 


seeker of truth is, perhaps, oblivious, though a_| 


certain restless creaking, and shuffling, and shift- 
ing of positi toward the end of the long ses- 
sions betokens here and there a spirit not yet 
absolved from the shackles of physical sense. 
These uncompromising seats, which do not pander 
to the lovers of luxurious ease, are nevertheless 
daily filled with occupants quite as remarkable in 
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_ ee 


| their way, and some of them fully as deserving 
| : ’ ; B 
}comment, no doubt, as the group of philos 
phers on the platform which like the body of the 


chapel, is sternly simple with no adornments 


art beyond the bas of a lovely child’s fag 


} 


smiling from the arch in front, and in the back. 
ground a similar cast of the strong features 
Thoreau—both works m the hand of the Coy 
cord artist before mentioned 

At the right of the lecturer—who always sits 
during his discourse in front of the flower-il 
minated desk—the Dean of the Faculty, A. Bror 
ison Alcott is statior 
| tall, superbly proportioned fig 


in rustic arm-chair: } 


re resisting yet t] 


inclination of years, disposed with unconscious 


igrace and dignity in reposeful, listening attitu: 
| his serene, beaming fac its circle of silver ha 
seeming already toucl th the glory of highe: 
suns. “Indeed,” ret one day a not ver 
enthusiastic admirer philosophic coteri 
“indeed, Mr. Alcott sa god among men, and | 
should not be surpris« see at any mom 
His head.” 


t engaged in speak- 


heavenly halo flamin 
At the extreme left 
ing, sits the invinci lisciple of Plato, Dr 
Jones, usually in a rather ungraceful, if comf 
able tilt agajnst the w rey brows bent 
| close attention to the ] irgument which 
lthe right mement, h« pt to repel at any 


point of attack, on tl principle under 


lying all manifestati His long series 


of Lectures during the iim, with absolu 


| singleness of purpose, t the de velopment of 
truth which not every m s adapted to perceiy 
that the natural world but a swift, dissolving 


shadow of the real substance eternally abiding i 
Psychic force and form 

| Of the leaders in this Concord constellation of 
| philosophic stars there is no more remarkable 
llight, probably, than Prof. Harris, the popular 
| exponent of the German Philosophy, notably that 
|of Hegel; who, it is claimed, embraces all princi- 


| ples, and holds the secret of the ancient masters 
| and is, therefore, the all in all to seekers of a sys- 
|temof pure thought, The intense study of philo- 
sophical subjects to which this man has for years 
devoted himself has imparted to him a look an 
| habit of abstraction which even his practical work 


as Superintendent of the Public Schools of St. 
| Louis has not served to counteract. When speak- 
| ing he seems utterly absorbed in his theme, and 
altogether oblivious to natural surroundings; his 
face, at all times pallid, growing even more color- 
| less and transparent, while the wonderful flow of 
| technical eloquence, rolling in resistless current 
from his lips, suggests the idea of a marvellous phi- 
|losophic mechanism worked by invisible powers, 
land vapable of running on to the possible exhaus- 


tion of the fountain at which it draws, if human 
endurance did not cry, “ Enough!” 
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The “Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” 
published by D. Appleton, shows the line of work 
which Prof. Harris as Editor evidently finds con- 
genial, and which offers to those interested in this 
vhool of thought the best exponent, no doubt, of 
its principles. 

The golden link between the real and ideal— 
the delightful breeze blowing between the world 

{fact and the sea uf theory—is Sanborn, the 
secretary of the Summer School of Philosophy ; 
secretary also of the American Social Science As- 
sociation, and an evidently helpful and harmoniz- 
ing force in all charitable and reformatory work. 
A literary critic of very fine order, his lectures 
before the School this Summer on Literature and 
National life were a pleasant diversion of the 
general course, and athrill with the genial humor 
ind warm human sympathy which make the man 
himself, a living brand of fire amidst the white 
shes and dying embers of burnt-out scholastics 
ind theorists. 

So much has been written in the past three 
vears on the unique attempt to establish a system 
f cool, speculative thought in this swift, throb- 
ing age of deeds, that it would appear there is 
very little new to say regarding it, except that no 
two observers agree in their estimate of the work 
nd its influence. It is not impossible that this 
may be one of its subtlest charms. A matter on 
which all are of a mind loses its interest in good 
measure, and ceases to attract the notice often of 
ipproval, or of condemnation. But there is cer- 
tainly no such supineness of opinion on the subject 
f the “School of Philosophy.” The dreamy air 
of Concord during the sessions is cut with the keen 
edge of criticisms, while it is tinged with the rose- 
ate hue of content and satisfaction diffused by the 
“lights” moving serenely in their orbits, each with 
his little circle of satellites revolving in admira- 
tion and worship about itg central sun. 

The alien student, verdant but aspiring, cruis- 
ing about in curious quest of knowledge, and drift- 
ing into this strange port in earnest hope of find- 

ing some solution of the problems that perplex 
him, is met by the rolling tide of materialism set- 
ing in from the world, and dashing madly against 
the little light-house of a Spiritual Philosophy, 
recognizing in its tranquil, shining outlook the 
presence of a Superior Power in the Universe, and 
the progress of all human life toward the fullness 
of perfection, It may be that the Faculty of | 
Hillside Chapel, absorbed in the reflection of its | 
divinely transmitted rays, is less conscious than | 
the student of this assault upon its tenets by the | 
Scientific School which, hinging all its trust on the 
evidence of material facts, derides the poetic 
power that airily sustains itself in the baseless | 
realm of ideas. In the audience, it is true, there | 
is very little outspoken opposition to the stream 
of discourse rolling in unknown diapason among | 
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the intangible truths that are void and nameless 
to sense, though here and there, in the rippling 
waves of conversation following the lectures, a 


stone is cast which makes, however, only a transi- 


tory splash, quickly smoothed in the serene flow 
of thought that will not be swamped nor tossed in 
conflict by any gross, corporeal argument, sinking, 
as it inevitably must, below the clear, shining cur- 
rent which it seeks vainly to impede. 

sut the close walk between Chapel and village 
echocs with earnest interchange of views betwixt 
opposing parties to whom the latest lecture has 
suggested new affirmations and denials; and 
boarding-house tables and parlors ring with 
spirited discussions in which the cabalistic phrases 
of the philosophers are knocked back and forth 
like shuttlecocks in brisk games of battledore. 
Criticisms rage with fearless freedom, and Plato 
himself is not infrequently drawn by the aggres- 
sive and self-assertive disciples of Herbert Spen- 
cer into a defense of grounds which seem utter] 
untenable to those who build only on the basis of 
sense. And from controversies of this kind, it 
must be acknowledged that the Spencerians 
with their cool, hard logic of facts, usually come 
out with a glow of victory, being utterly unable to 
perceive the spiritual truth lying at the root of 
reasoning which appears to them as baseless as the 
fabric of a dream. 

There is really little use in striving to blend the 
two systems of thought, as one who has witnessed 
the futile effort to do so must admit; and in this 
admission may be found an answer to the question 
put with much dissatisfaction by many in attend- 
ance at the Concord school—why, if it be a fair 
representative of Philosophic truth, is the Scien- 
tific element so vigorously excluded ? 

It might be fairly denied that there is any ex- 
clusion of the Scientific element until its forces are 
brought to bear against the Divine Principle which 
under one name or another, this School of Philos- 


ophy recognizes as the inspiration and fulfillment 


of the grand scheme of the Universe. And in the 
maintenance, exaltation and adoration of this 


| principle—if Philosophy may be said to adore ?— 


the real esse of the school will be found, and its 
aim, after which there is much curious and skep- 
ticle inquiry, is so far, evidently, in perfect har- 
mony with the Christian Church, while, at the 
same time, it transcends that body in breadth and 


‘liberality of spirit, regarding simply the high, 


moral purpose of a man’s thought and work, with- 
out reference to the name that he proposes or rejects. 

The respectful air of attention, the gentle cour- 
tesy of manner with which dissenting opinions 
are received and reproved, constitute a graceful 
and salient point in the discussion of these grave 
thinkers, well worthy of notice and imitation in 
circles that make religion rather than philosophy 
a rule of guidance. 
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ns gre frequently raised by the passing | from the pleasure of the wor 


‘ 

crowd rities against so much airing of ancient 
speculatiy ught, which is declared to be of 
small ¢ ince in comparison with the living 
Vital iss f the present; but Truth has no age 
and he strives to compass its full sphere, 
viewing it from all standpoints of thought and 
deed more securely trace the connections be- 
tween and effect, and follow the ultimate 
cours¢ es than one who lives only in the 
hair’s | of his own brief human life, per- 
plexed the riddles which no enlarged study of 
the past, with its complex relations to present and 
future ven him any clue, 

But, af l, no satisfactory view of this mod- 
ern p phic movement can be obtained from 
anothe tes, and whoever has sufficient in- 
terest ti n to read the reports of its yearly pre 
ceedings, y lo well to spend his next summer's 
vacatio the lovely, historic old town of Con- 
cord dur the reign of the wonderful constella 
tion wl s lately risen over one of its sacred 
heights \ f he gets filled to repletion, and 
wearies of the sound of “ Philosophy,” he may flee 
from chapel and crowd, and seek a rustic seat 
among many in the grove above the Orchard 
House taking the pleasant road leading 
down ridge, guarded by the monument of 
the bat nd, he may fling himself in a wait- 
ing boat and pass delightful hours in dreamy sails 
on the shaded, lily-strewn river. Or, escaping to 
Walden Woods with a volume of Thoreau for 
companionship, he may sit on the pebbly shore, o: 
drift all day on the wood-encircled pond in sight 
of the point where the dear old hermit lived for 
two years in the fine seclusion which left us a har- 
vest of exquisite thought. Or haunted by tender 
brooding memories of Hawthorne, he may hover 
about the retired grounds of the “Old Manse,” 
linger along the worn path through the pines 
above ‘ e Wayside,” or follow him to his last rest 
in the cemetery of Sleepy Hollow—a spot of such 
heavenly beauty, that dreaming through its lovely, 
winding ways one forgets the sting and shadow of 
death. 


AnniE L. Muzzey. 


SATIRE AND PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


HE vile taste for satire and personal gossip 

will not be eradicated, I suppose, while the 

elements of curiosity and malice remain in 
human nature; but asa fashion of literature, I 
think it is passing away; at all events it is not my 
forte. Long experience of what is called “the 
world, the folly, duplicity, shallowness, sel- 
fishness, which meet us at every turn, soon un- | 
settles youthful creed. If it only led to the | 
knowledge of good and evil, it were well; if it 
only: taug s to despise the allusions and retire | 


ld, it would he better 
But it destroys our belief—it dims our percept 
of all abstract truth, virtue and happiness 
turns life into a jest, and a very dull one, too. |; 
makes us indifferent to beauty, and incredulous oj 
goodness : it teaches us to consider self as the 
centre on which all actions turn, and to which al] 
motives are to be referred. While we are yet 
young aud the passions, powers and feelings, in 
their full activity, creat us a world within, we 
cannot look fairly on the world without; all things 
then are good. When first we throw ourselves 
forth, and meet burrs and briers on every side, 
which stick in our very hearts; and fair tempting 
hes in the taste, then 
that all things ar 


the calm hour, wher 


fruits which turn to | 
we exclaim with in 
evil. But at length 


they who look bey , 


1p rficies of things 
begin to discern the bearings: when th. 
perception of evil, o1 rrow, or sin, brings als 
the perception ot some pposite good, whi 

awakens our indulgence the knowledge of 
cause which excites Thus it is witl 
I can smile, nay, | n laugh still, to see fi 


vanity, absurdity, meant exposed by scorn{ 


wit, and depicted by oth n fictions light and 
brilliant. But these very s when I encounter 
the reality, rather make me sad than merry, and 
take away all the ir if I had the power 
to hold them up t« 
irists always send me to think upon the opposite 


Your pre fessed sat- 


sentiment in Shaksp« on “the mischievous 
foul sin of chiding si remember once hear- 
ing a poem of Barry Cor l’s (he read it to me 
about a strange-wings ture that, having the 
lineaments of a mar eyed on a man, and 
afterwards coming toa stream to drink, and be- 

and discovering that 
1 creature like himself, 

So should those do, 


holding his own face 

he had made his prey 
pined away with repentar 
who having made themselves mischievous mirth 
out of the sins and sorrows of others, remember- 
ing their own humanit i seeing within them- 
selves the same lineaments—so should they grieve 
and pine away, self-punished. I abhor the spirit 


lof ridicule, I dread it, and I despise it. I abhor 
| it, because it is in direct contradiction to the mild 


and serious spirit of Christianity ; I fear it, because 
we find that in every state of society in which it 
has prevailed as a fashion, and has given the tone 
to the manners and literature, it has marked the 
moral degradation and approaching destruction of 
that society; and I despise it because it is the 
usual resource of the shallow and the base mind 
and, when wielded by the strongest hand wiih 
the purest intentions, an inefficient means of good 
The spirit of satire, reversing the spirit of mercy 
which is twice blessed, seems to me twice accursed ; 
evil in those who indulge it—-evil to those wh 
are the objects of it.— Mrs. Jameson. 





SNOW-WHIT 








SNOW-WHITE. 


OLORS AND SEASONS always 
co tugether 
We associate whiteness with 
. Winter, green with Spring. 
% 
We almost unconsciously speak 
of ruddy Summer and golden Autumn, but 
of all the seasons, Winter and its snows 


are most inseparably connected with 


ey 
its attendant color, want of color, or < 
mixture of colors, which we call white. € 
A de« p me aning underlies these cor- 
respondences of colors with s asons, 
but it is not within the range of these 
pages 
W hiteness prev ails 
in the snows and hoar 
frosts of Winter, but why are they 
white ? . 
Physically, the cause of 
their whiteness is well 
known, the multitudinous 
starry crystals reflecting 


light so equally from their 


six prisiwatic rays, 
that no one color 





can predominate. 
Pound a piece of 


~ 


























ryStalline glass, and the result isa fine 


powas white as snow. 
of blu 


Pound 


Take a similar piece 
purple, yellow, or even black glass. 
luce a powder indistinguishable 


glass w pre 


whiteness from that 


see what relationship the white of 

at. White objects, as is well known, 

apted for radiating or absorbing heat. 

This is simply shown by the familiar experi- 


ment ng a piece of black cloth and a cor- 
piece of white cloth on the 
ng, the black cloth will be found to 


ily into the snow, while there will 


respol snow. 
Before 

have sur ee} 
be n¢ e in the position of the white cloth. 


All « 


polished teap 


ousewives are aware that a brightly 
t will long retain its heat, while if 
be 1 to become tarnished, it cools with a 


it 
rapid epending on the shade of tarnish. Black 
earther teapots cool so rapidly that they must 


kept 


needf 


be the fire, whence they absorb the 
t, whereas a bright metal teapot would 
reflect the heat instead of absorbing it. 
Ins nanufactures, the laborers are obliged 

iildings where the roof is so heated 
ner sun that the building feels like an 
health of the inmates is seriously 
\ coat of whitewash, however, over 
es, or metal of the roof has an almost 
in reducing the temperature, th« 


to work 
by the s 
oven, and the 
impairs 
the slates 
magical effect 
reflecting instead of absorbing the 
as the light, of the sun, 
again, have learned by experience 


white s é 
heat, 

Crick 
that w nnel is the coolest clothing that can 
e burning weather which mostly ac- 
that it 
ceable in saving them from taking 


be w 


companies their favorite and is 


game, 
equal 
eold p 


the radiation of their bodily 


ing 
heat parity of reasoning, the white flannel 
would ly valuable in cold weather. 


Part 


mu 


count of its whiteness, and partly 
on e air entangled among the rays of 
the crystals, snow is a very sluggish conductor of 
heat, : 


The P 


scoops 


stinctively known by many an animal, 
sear, for example, when it hibernates, 

llow in a snow-drift, and there com- 
poses its long winter sleep. 
Th 


snow I l a 


wa of its body suffices to melt the 
that the 
ape, and the snow does not come in 
But, after that limit has 


snow checks the further radia- 


80 hollow assumes a 
dome 


; 


contact h ¢ 


acl Vi ine body. 
been reached, the 
tion of heat, and the animal is able to preserve a 
sufficient perature to maintain the life-in-death 
rT ation. 

se animals which do not hibernate can 

id a death by frost in consequence 
The Highland shep- 


‘of the snow. 


familiar with this property. 


s finely as possible, and the colored | 


of the clear 


In 
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os 


the bleak and exposed Highlands the snow Lot 
only falls profusely, but it is caught up by 
wind and drifted into vast masses which obliter 
all signs of roads, and have been known ey: 
cover houses, so that not a sign of them was yisi})}, 
on the white expanse. 

Yet, thanks to the non-conducting and non-rad 
whole flocks of she« 1) 
have been overwhelmed for many days, and 


ating properties of the snow 
at last 
dug out alive when discovered by the sensitiy, 
stincts of the she phe rds’ dogs. They were wi 
nigh starved for want of food, and had even be 
the 


had still 


eating wool from each 


they 


reduced to 


backs ; 
warmth to keep them 


other's 


but retained  sufficik 


, and when supplied 


with food and taken over, were not 


much 
the worse for their adventure. 


Experienced travellers, when seeing that it w 


impossible to escape a snow-storm, have utilized 


just as the Esquimaux employ it in building th 


winter houses, and, have sheltered themselves 


under its fleecy coverir | they could ventur 
out again in safety a similar practice is 


common amongst thousands of wild fowl in ex- 
posed situations. 

We speak familiarly of the 
the white hair of an 
his life. Yet, white h: 


Many men rea 


frosts of age, 
unconsciously associate 
man with the Winter of 
does not necessarily imp! 

. grey hair on their 
at thirty. 


the age of sixty witl 
heads, while others be me grey 
this early blanching 
fact that the grey 
make it look a 

g the hair under su 

mistake. There is 1 

essentially hurtful, does 
worn look to the counte- 
the elderly ap- 


Women are more su 
than men, and it is a enr 
1 neg face 


Dye it 


hairs surmounting 
the more youthful. 
circumstances is ad 
dye which, besides 

not give an artificial 
nance, and thereby wrerate 
| to conceal, 


the lower animal, we 


pearance which it is ir 

Passing from mankind t 
find that several of them are strangely affected by 
the winter’s cold, their fur or feathers assimilating 
in color to the snow. 

The best known of these creatures is the common 
Stoat. When the Winter 
Stoat undergoes a 


mes on, the fur of t 
of color, The ruck 
the fur becomes 
1 the exception of the 


he 
j 


chang ly 
hue disappears altogether, and 
a beautiful creamy white, wi 
tip of the tail, which retains its jetty blackness 
When this change of color has taken place, its 
name undergoes a change also, and in the plac 
of the despised and hated Stoat, there is the kingly 
Ermine, 

A very similar phenomen: 
Arctic Fox, a creature so exceedingly variable in 
its color that it has gained quite a variety of popu- 


n takes place in th 


lar names, 
Sometimes it is oalled the Sooty Fox, sometimes 


the Blue Fox, and sometimes the Pied Fox, The 
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two first of these names r fer to it in its summer 
dress, the Blue Fox skin being the most valued. 
The name of the Pied Fox is given to the animal 

lyring its transitional state, when the sooty or blue 
hair of Summer is giving way to the white of 

Winter. 

In the fiercer cold of the northern latitudes, 
when the thermometer marks a temperature 
many degrees below zero for successive months, 
the fur of the Arctic Fox becomes as white as that 
f the Ermine, and is proportionately valuable to 
fie hunter. 

The Lemming, which emigrates in such count- 
less hosts from the north of Norway and Sweden, 
flords another example of Snow-White. 

Among birds, the most conspicuous example is 
the common Ptarmigan, one of the Grouse tribe. 

During the Summer time the plumage is mot- 
ed with reddish brown, grey and black, but in 
the Winter it becomes almost wholly white. 

For what purpose are these changes ? 

Some persons think that concealment is the chief 
ject in assimilating the color of the fur or 
fathers to that of the white snow. It is certainly 
true that an Ermine could not be so readily seen 
pon snow as if it had retained its summer dress 
The same may be said of the Arctic Fox, the 
lemming, and the Ptarmigan. As to the bird, 
ywever, we are not at all sure whether its white 
sinter’s plumage be intended to assimilate with 
the snow, or to be in bold contrast with the rocks 
mong which it lives, and so to escape observa- 
ion. Practical entomologists know well that no- 

thing is more diffichlt of detection than a white 
moth on a black paling, and the same fact holds 
good with the Ptarmigan. 

Others again say that predacious animals, such 
ss the White Bear, the Arctic Fox, and the Er- 
mine, are better able to creep upon their prey un- | 
bserved than if they wore dark coverings. This, | 

wever, cannot be the real object of the loss of | 
lor. All these animals are sufficiently cunning | 
nd active to surprise their prey, no matter whe- 
ther their fur be dark or white. 

We are rather inclined to think that the true | 
reason for the change of color is to be found in the | 
relationship of color to heat which was mentioned | 
na previous page. 

The Polar Bear retains its white color through | 
fe. | 

Some naturalists have thought that it is nothing | 
more than a permanent variety ofthe Brown Bear, | 
shich, being driven farther and farther north- 
wards in search of prey, has put on a white winter 
lress like the Arctic Fox and Ermine; but, not 
eing able to travel southerly, has found no op- 
portunity of regaining its summer coat. The 

whole shape and structure of the Polar Bear, how- 
ever, especially in the modification of the skeleton, 
show that it is not only a totally distinct species, | 











but that iv ought not even to be placed in the same 
genus as the black and brown bears. 

Perhaps, the theory of cold versus color may: be 
equally unsatisfactory with those of concealment 
from enemies and assistance in catching prey. 
Such, however, are the facts, and such are some of 
the generally accepted theories for accounting for 
the facts. Certain, however, it isthat Winter and 
Whiteness are connected with each other, and 
that while several creatures change their dark 
hues to white at the approach of cold, they never 
do so at the approach of heat, nor do any known 
creatures change from white to dark dress in order 
to suit them for residence in a low temperature. 
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HE passed between the rows of corn, 
Their tasselled heads above her, 
They slyly shook and whispered low, 
“Now who could help but love her?” 


She smiled up at the stately stalks, 
And they with soft caresses, 

Bent down to twine their slender leaves 
Around her sunlit tresses. 


She tripped along, unconscious quite 
Of all her tender graces, 

Unmindful that the leaflets held 
Her firm, in mute embraces. 


She carolled forth a roundelay ; 
The leaves for very pleasure 

Kept time, as did her dancing feet, 
Unto the merry measure. 


The shining tassels touched her cheek 
With kisses softly tender, 

As if to innocence and love 
They’d willing homage render. 


So passed she through the waving corn, 
With radiant beauty glowing, 

A picture, in the sunshine bright, 
That gladsome morning showing. 


While rustlinggently in the breeze, 
The tasselled heads above her, 
Shook slyly as they whispered low, 


“ Ah, none could help but love her!” 


RutH ARGYLE. 


WFALTHY man displaying one day his jewels 
to a philosopher, the latter said, “Thank you, sir, 
for being willing to share such magnificent jewels 
with me.” “Share them with you, sir?’ ex- 
claimed the man; “What do you mean?” 
“Why, you allow me to look at them; and what 
more can you do with them yourself?” replied 


the philosopher. 
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TO one forgets that in 1610, Galileo, having 


received from Holland a magnifying lens, 


constructed the telescope, elevated it in posi- 


tion, and saw the firmament. But it is less gene- 
rally known that Swammerdan, seizing with the 
instinct of genius, on the imperfect microscope, 
directed it to the lower world, and was the first to 
detect the living infinite, the world of animated 


atoms! These great men succeeded one another. 
At the epoch of the famous Italian’s death (1632 
was born the Hollander, the Galileo of the infi- 
nitely little (1637). 


An astounding revolution! The abyss of life 


was unfolded in its profundity with myriads upon 


myriads of unknown beings and fantastie organiza 
tions of which men had not even dared to dreat 
that tl 


a tol 


But the most surprising circumstance is, 
very method of the Sciences 
Hitherto 
senses, But 


underwent 
relied 


experiment and the 


change. men had upon the 
now, be he ld! 


by a powerful auxil 
lary, confess that not only have 


senses themselves, rectified 
they concealed 
hings. but that,in those 
they have laid bare, they have avery moment 


from us the greater part of t 


been mistaken ! 
Nothing is more curious than to observe th 
very opposite impressions produced by these two 


revolutions upon their authors. Galileo, before 
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the infinite of heaven, where all appeared harmonious and marvel- 
lously ordered, felt more of joy than of surprise; he announced his 
discoveries to Europe in a style of the greatest enthusiasm. Swam- 
merdam, before the infinite of the microscopic world, seemed over- 
come with terror. He recoiled before the spectacle of Nature at 
war, devouring her very self. He grew perturbed; he seemed to 
fear that all his ideas and beliefs would be overthrown: a melan- 
choly and singular condition, which, added to his incessant labors, 
shortened his days. 

The eminent physician, Boerhaave, who, a hundred years after 
Swammerdam’s time, published with pious care his “ Bible of Na- 
ture,” gave utterance to a surprising observation, which sets one 
a-dreaming : 

“He had an ardent imagination of impassioned melancholy, 
which raised him to the sublime.” 

Thus, this surpassing master in all the works of patient inqniry, 
this insatiable observer of the most minute details, who pursued Na- 
tre so far into the imperceptible, was a poetic soul, a man of ima- 
gination, one of those mournful spirits who groan after nothing less 
than the infinite, and die because they fail to conquer it. 

He was born in a cabinet of natural history; and his birth decided 
his destiny. The cabinet, formed by his father, an apothecary of 
Amsterdam, was a pell-mell, a chaos. The child wished to arrange 
it, and drew up a catalogue of it. A modest ambition led him from 
point to point, until he became the greatest naturalist of the century. 

His father was one of the zealot collectors who then became 
common in Holland—insatiable treasurers of diverse rarities. It was 
not with pictures—though Rembrandt was then in his glory; it was 
not with antiquities, that he filled his house. But all that the ships 
brought back from the two Indies of minerals, plants, fantastic and 
extraordinary animals, he acquired at any cost, and heaped up in 
piles. These marvels of the unknown world, contrasting by their 
splendor and tropical magnificence with the gloomy climate which 
received them and the pale sea of the North, aronsed in the young 
Hollander’s mind a lively curiosity and a passionate devotiou to 
Nature. 

The crowds and prodigious movement of Amsterdam favored his 
solitude. The Babylons of commerce are for the thinker profound 
leserts. In that dumb ocean of men of mercantile activity, on the 
border of sluggish canals, he lived almost like Robinson Crusoe in 
his island. Isolated even in the midst of his family, who could not 
cemprehend him, he seldom emerged from his cabinet, and de- 
scende4 on the fewest possible occasions into the paternal shop. 

His sole recreation was to go in search of insects in the little soi? 
which Holland offers above the waters. The melancholy meads, 
covered with Paul Potter’s herds, possess, in the moist warmth of 
the summer, a great variety of animal life. The traveller is much 
impressed when he sees the crane, the stork, and the crow, elsewhere 
VoL. 2. 
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hostile, re« 
food, which they frequently hunt in company on 


terms of perfect accord. Hence the landscape ac- | 


uliar charm, The cattle assume an 
air of placid security which they do not elsewhere 
exhibit. The summer is short, and early assumes 


quires a pes 


the gravity of autumn. 

Enthusiastic collector as his father was, he 
grieved see the youth of Swammerdam thus 
emplo It had been his ambition to make of 
his sor nowned minister who should shine in 
But his 


laily to grow more dumb. “The cha- 


contro ind an eloquent preacher. 
Son Set i 
grined father lowered his views from glory to 
money that golden city, so feverish and so 
disease: » career is more lucrative than that of 
a phys But here arose another difficulty. 
Swami threw himself heartily into his 
medical studies; but on condition that he created 


them—as vet they did not exist. Therefore, the 


basis on which he desired to rest them was the | 


preliminary creation of the natural sciences. How 
cure the sick man unless you understood the 
healthy ? 

studying side by side the inférior animals which 


And how understand the latter without 


translate and explain disease? But can one see 
into such delicate mysteries with the eye alone? 
Does not the feebleness of the sense of vision lead 
us astray? The serious creation of science would 
suppose a reform of our senses and the creation of 
optics. 

A veritable creation! Look at the microscope. 


Is itasimple spy-glass? To the eyes which the 


instrument possessed, Swammerdam added two 
arms, one of which bears the glass and the other 
the object. He himself says, in reference to his 
more difficult investigations, “that he had at- 
tempted to obtain the assistance of another person, 
but that such assistance proved, in fact, an obsta- 
cle.” Jt was for this reason that he organized a 
dumb man of copper, a discreet servant ready for 


every work; thanks to whom the observer dis- 


poses of supplementary hands and numerous 


eves of different degrees of power. In the same 


nianner as the birds expand or contract their vis- 


ee, 


iled here by the abundance of their | scrutinize with searching glance the smallest ¢; 


tail, Swammerdam created the method of succes. 
sive enlargement; the art of employing lenses of 
different sizes and varying curvature, which per- 
mit the observer to see en masse, and to study each 
separate portion, and finally to survey the wh le 
for the purpose of properly replacing the details 
and reconstituting the general harmony, 

Was this all? No. 
time is required; but then time robs us of then 


To observe dead bodies 
Now came a new creation of Swammerdam’s. Hi 
not only taught us to see and investigate, but h¢ 
devised means for our permanent investigatio 
By preservative injec tions he fixed the se ephe me 
ral objects. The Czar Peter, who, a long time 
afterwards, saw in the dissecting room of on 
of Swammerdam’s disciples the beautiful body, 
supple and fresh, of a little child, with its exqu 
site carnation tint, thought that the rose was living 
and could not be prevented from embracing it. 


All this is soon said; but it wa long to d 
How many attempts! What miracles of patience, 
gement! In exact 


proportion as one descends the scale of littleness, 


of delicacy, of skillfu 
the insufficiency of ins proves more and 
more embarrassing. We can touch nothing without 
breaking it. Our larg 
they cast a shadow, they t w obstacles in our 


ers will hold no more: 


way. Our instruments are too coarse to seize upon 
But then 
how can we put the invisible point in an invisible 


such atoms; therefore we refine them. 


object? The two terms in sight avoid us. Only 
one simgle passion—the unconquerable love of life 
and Nature, the undefinable, indescribable tender- 


ness, a& feminine sens I lity irect« d by a mascu- 


line, scientific genius—could succeed in so great an 
aim. Our Hollander loved the tiny creatures. He 
dreaded wounding them so much that he spared the 
scalpel. He avoided as far as he could the steel, 
and preferred the firm but nevertheless the delicate 
finitely small instru- 


j ] 


ments, sharpened by aid of the microscope, which 


ivory. He fashioned in it i: 


would not work rapidly, and compelled the student 
to make his observations with due patience. 


The most general fact in the life of insects, and 


ual-orgams, either to grasp objects in a whole or to | the great law of their existence, is the Metamor- 
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de- phosis. Changes which in other creatures are | friend Thévenot, the famous traveller and pub- 
e8- sbscure, are in them exceedingly conspicuous. | lisher of travels, collected around him at Issy dif- 
of The three ages of the insect appear to be three | ferent classes of savants, linguists, orientalists, and, 


creatures. Who would have dared to assert that | before all, inquiring students of Nature. Such 
the grub, with its heavy luxuriance of digestive | was the origin of the Académie des Sciences. One 
,gans and its great hairy feet, was identical with | might justly say that the revelation of the illus- 
, winged and ethereal being—the butterfly ? trious Hollander inaugurated its cradle. 

He dared to say, and by the most delicate ana-| A Frenchman rescued from the hands of the 
tomy he demonstrated, that the larva, the pupa, | Inquisition the last manuscripts of Galileo. A 


ch 


ind the butterfly represented three conditions of | Frencliman also—Thévenot —supported Swam- 
He the same individual, three natural and legitimate | merdam with his purse and credit. He was desi- 
evolutions of its life. rous of establishing him at Paris. On the other 
How did learned Europe welcome this novel | hand, the Grand Duke of Tuscany invited him to 
wience of metamorphoses? That was the ques-/ Florence. But the fate of Galileo was too strong 
tion. Swammerdam, young and without authority, |awarning. Even in France there was little safety. 
without any position in the academy or university, | The mystic Morin was burned at Paris in 1664; 
ived in his cabinet. Scarcely anything of his|the very year in which Moliére performed the 
vorks was published during his life, nor even fifty | first acts of his “Tartuffe.” Swammerdam, who 
ears afterwards, so that his discoveries might | was then residing there, might have been present 
irculate and advantage all, rather than himself} at both spectacles. 
ud his fame, | Already, at the age of thirty-two, excessive toil, 


Holland remained indifferent. Eminent pro-| chagrin, and religious melancholy brought him to 
fessors in the University of Leyden were opposed | the grave. From his early years he had suffered 

him, and took umbrage at the fact that a simple | from the fevers so common in Holland, that land 
student placed himself by his discoveries on a | of swamp and morass, and had not paid due atten- 
evel with them, or even above them. |tion to them. He studied with his microscope 

The miserable and necessitous condition in| every day from dawn till noon; the remainder of 
which his father left him was not calculated to re-| the day he wsote. And for his studies he pre- 
mmend him greatly in a country like Holland. | ferred the summer days, with their strong light 
In his costly labors he was supported by the gene-| and burning sunshine. Then he would remain, 
rosity of his friends, At Leyden it was Van/with his head bare that he might not lose the 
Horn, his professor of anatomy, who defrayed all | smallest ray, frequently until deluged and bathed 
his expenses, |in sweat. His eyesight grew very weak. 

At this epoch two illustrious academies were| He was already in a feeble condition when, in 
founded—the Royal Society of London and the | 1669, he published in a preliminary essay the 
{cadémie des Sciences of Paris. But the former, | principle of the metamorphosis of insects. He was 
specially inspired by the genius of Harvey, a pupil | sure of being immortal; but so much the more in 
f Padua, turned its gaze towards Italy, and ad-| danger of dying of hunger. His father thence- 
lressed its inquiries to the distinguished and very | forth withdrew from him all assistance. Swam- 
wecurate observer, Malpighi, who furnished at its | merdam by his discoveries had very considerably 
request the anatomy of the silkworm. I knownot |} promoted the progress of medicine, and even of 
why the Englishmen turned aside from Holland, | surgery; but he was not a physician, From a 
ind did not also interrogate the genius of Swam- | spirit of obedience he had attempted to practise: 
merdam, | he could not continue, and fell ill. He was now 

He was honored only in France. It was here, without a home. His father shut up his house, 
inthe neighborhood of Paris, that he made the| retired to live with his son-in-law, and bade 
frst public demonstration of his discovery. His |Swammerdam provide for himself, and lodge 
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where he would. A wealthy friend had often so- | should dispose of the dear and precious cabinet or 
licited him to reside with him. When expelled | which he had spent his days, in which he had e, 


from the paternal roof, he made an effort to seek | shrined his heart, and which had at length bees, , 





out this friend and remind him of his offer; but | a portion of himself. He must tear himself fp, 
he reme ered it no longer. it. At this cost he calculated that he would « 
Mist nes now accumulated upon his head, | tain a revenue sufficient for his wants: but + 
Poor and infirm, and dragging himself along the | very loss and separation he longed for he cou! 
street \msterdam with a large collection which |not undergo. Neither in Holland nor in Fran 
he knew not where to store away, he received an- | could buyers be found for the cabinet. Alas! 
other terrible shock—the ruin of his country. The} perished, scattered abroad. 
arth inder his feet. Having been for a long time ill, in 1680, eithe; 
It w the fatal year of 1672, when Holland | through weakness, or a disgust for life and me: 
seemed crushed by the invasion of Louis XIV.| he shut himself up, and would not go out any 
Assuredly his fatherland had not spoiled Swam-| more. He bequeathed his manuscripts to his 
merda but nevertheless it was the native home | faithful and life-long friend, whom, when dying 
of science, of free reason, the asylum of human|he himself styled the ncomparable,” ay 
thought And lo! shesank, engulfed by the hosts | Frenchman Thévenot. He died aged forty-thre: 
of the French; engulfed in the ocean which she eon aa F 
had summoned to her assistance. She lived only 
by committing suicide. Did she live? Yes; but none veer 
to be henceforth no more than the shadow of her LL the community felt deeply exercised over 
former greatness. it: a committee waited on William Jordar 
The infinite melancholy of such a change has for William Jordan had avowed his int 
had its painter and its poet in Ruysdaél, who was | tion to contest his father’s will—his father w 
born and who died in Swammerdam’s time, and, | had bequeathed all his lands and hereditaments t 
like him, at the age of forty. When I contem- | @ distant cousin, to the utter exclusion of his only 
plate in the Louvre the inestimable picture which | 80D, because that son had disobeyed him in choos 
that Museum possesses of him, the one leads me | ing a profession. The committee determined t 
to think of the other. The little man who fol- | be very firm with William Jordan. 
“But, father, does thee think his father w 
proach of the storm reminds me of my insect- right in thus cutting him off?” asked Tacy E 


|in the plain kitchen where the shadows of t 


lowed the gloomy route of the dunes at the ap- 


hunter; and the sublime marine picture of the 
palisade in the red-brown waters, chafing so terri- | morning-glories outside wavered in at the ope: 
bly, and electrified by the tempest, seems a dra- | door and made soft fluttering mosaics on the w! 
matic expression of the moral tempests which | sanded floor, 

“That is not tothe purpose,” answered Samue 


poor § verdam experienced when he wrote 
Ellis; “if Reuben Jordan thought arbitrarils 


“The Ej era ’’—‘‘ among tears and sobs.” 

The | emera is the fly which is born but to that is not for us to meddle with: it was his ow 
die, living a single hour of love. property, and if he deemed that William wronged 
his sense of authority, that, peradventure, actuated 


3ut Swammerdam did not enjoy that hour ; and 
he will Sut the point now 


it seems a he spent his too brief life in a state him in the matter of t 
of complete isolation. At the age of thirty-six he | is, that William will now declare his father a false 
was already drawing near his end. Thedepthsof| man, and Lreak the will in courts of law. If he 
imaginat ind universal tenderness in his nature | does this he is a publican and a sinner—he will 
could not be alimented by the barren controver- be nothing to any of us ag 
sies of the age. In this condition there acciden-| “But me,” interposed his daughter, with burn- 
tally fell into his hand an unknown work—a_| ing face; “but me!” 
woman’s | k. This sweet voice spoke to his “What!” cried her father, s« verely, 
very & ind somewhat consoled him. It was “Thee knows, father,” she said, “ what he is te 
one of the opuscula of a celebrated mystic of that|me. We have known each other long, and we 
age, Mademoiselle Bourignon. have been together much. Thee knows I have 
Poor as was Swammerdam, he undertook a pil- | never had a secret from thee, and thee knows how 
grimage to Germany, where she resided, and went | I regard him.” 
to see his consoler. He found in the journey al “If the committee succeed in persuading him, 
very real assistance in escaping at the least from he must be of little account to thee, for he must 
his contention with the savants, his rivals, in for-| wipe out his erroneous arguments by a better line 
getting every collision, and in remitting to God | of action than has heretofore been his. He dis- 
alone his defense and his discoveries. | obeyed his father in the beginning—such men 


He longed to withdraw himself into a profound | should be suspicioned till they disprove the sus- 


solitud« For this purpose it was necessary he|spicion—but much was condoned because of his 
' 
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youth. Yet if the committee avail nothing, and 
ke carries the matter into courts of law and thns 
reprobates his father, then he shall be nothing to 
thee.” 

“Father! thee never means it 
“J have said it, and thee knows I keep my 


"? 


word.” 

“But thy word cannot change my heart, and 
that is gone from my keeping.” 

She had her fingers clasped, but was otherwise 
calm and held herself in check. Her father looked 
at her, a deep frown between his eyes. 

“ Does that mean that thee will follow his exam- 
ple—that thee will disobey me?” he said. 

“T will never do that,” she said; “but thee 
must not wrong me.” 

“Wrong thee,” he echoed, his face twitching. 

“Yea; thee will wrong me to think that thee 
could govern my soul: my most earnest feeling is 
for William Jordan, and I will never give that | 
up.” 

“Tacy !” 

“ No,” she went on, holding to the back of a chair 


only after the death, and when the will was read, 
was he made acquainted with the small faith his 
father had reposed in him, He said his father had 
deeply wronged him, and he would not submit to 
such evidences of ill-will and spite, if only because 
such submission would prove that his father was 
right and he wrong; besides, he wanted the money 
that of right ought to be his. He spoke as a young, 
impetuous man, smarting under the sense of hav- 











ing been badly treated, and to whom opposition 
is a further bad treatment. The committee lig- 
tened to him with uninterrupting silence. When 
he had finished, Samuel Ellis answered his argu- 
ment. It was dusk when the committee separated. 
As Friend Ellis went toward home he saw Tacy 
watching for him from the arbor of morning-glo- 
ries. She would have run away when she found 
she was discovered, but he called to her: 

“T have to tell thee, that the committee 
availed in nought. Thee knows what that means.” 

“Yes,” she answered with white lips, and 
walked into the house arranging the kerchief 
above her bosom. 











to steady herself—“no! the feeling is more than I 
myself can govern: then how can thee govern it?” 

“Does thee dare to say this? Does this mean 
a disobedience of my will ?” 

“No. Thy will shall govern my acts, not my 
thoughts.” 

“And I say that if William Jordan does what 
| say is wrong for him to do, I shall expect thee 
to see no more of him—to utterly cast him off.” 

She bowed her head, and giving her one look 
of more than reproach, Friend Ellis left the 
kitchen, and Tibby, the little colored girl who as- 
sisted with the chores, was not aware anything out 
of the common had occurred. But this going 
against him by his daughter was a deeper defec- 
tion committed by William Jordan, in the eyes of 
Friend Ellis, than the flagrant fault of setting aside 
his father’s will. He strode through the garden, a 
tumult in his breast. He sought the committee—he 
was one of them. He spoke to William Jordan, and 
when the young man inquired after Tacy, said, 
“What should ail her?” and said it in such a tone 
that the inquirer comprehended and knew what a 
fierce battle lay before him. William Jordan, 
therefore, set the matter before the committee: 
He argued that he was younger than his father; 
had the advantage over his father of having the 
older man’s experience coupled with his own 
young imagination. He was progressive; his 
father had not been. His father had tried to keep 
him from the world of politics and the govern- 
ment of a great nation, and he had gone against 
his father’s wishes in this because he had thought 
he ought to. And for this assertion of his own indi- 
viduality his father had thrown him over; had 
said nothing about it; had let him remain at 
home as usual, only was a little more reserved ; and 





Until First-day came around she never moved 
from the house; she feared she might meet Wil- 
liam Jordan, and she meant to obey her father. 

First-day she said, “Father, Iam not going to 
meeting: I am afraid I shall meet the man I 
should not, and I could not quite pass him by with- 
out an acknowledgment.” 

“Taey,” said her father sternly, 
a long trial before me. Get thy bonnet on and 
come to meeting: it shall not be said that Samuel 
Ellis’s daughter is militant and—Tabitha, get her 


I see there is 


bonnet immediately.” 

Tibby got the bonnet and tied the strings, for Ta- 
cy’s fingers trembled so. As she walked beside her 
father, Tacy saw nothing of the world around her; 
the little birds in the hedges that flew off at her 
approach came back before their wings had more 
than fluttered, and twisted their necks and looked 
after her. There was a confusion in her head that 
worried her. In the meeting-house yard she did 
not see any of the people. When she sat in the 
congregation the silence seemed very oppressive ; 
she wanted sound, movement. For she saw but 
one thing—William Jordan’s face; she heard 
but one thing—William Jordan’s voice; she knew 
that he was on the men’s side, that he had come 
purposely to see her—for meeting could mean 
little for him now that the committee had failed 
to convince him: she knew that he understood the 
command placed upon ber. She wanted only one 
look at him,one word from him and vet she would 
not raise her eves. At last it was over and she got 
up. For the first time she raised her eyes, and 
looked wildly about for her father—he must protect 
her against herselfand her inmost feeling. He came 
over to her and touched her arm. In the meeting- 
house yard she felt her father grasp her arm. 
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fin would not see, yet not comprehending it. 
Nothing put her out of countenance, and even 
this seemed @o smite him. One day, though, he 
mentioned a man to her as a likely husband for 
her. Then her face was changed indeed; a hot 
insulted face it was that confronted him. 

“How dare thee!” she cried crashing her hand 
jown upon the tavle by which she was standing, 
“how dare thee! Thee knows miy life, its willing- 
ness to give upto thywill. Does thee think I ever 
forgot when fondness came to me?—does thee 
think that fondness ever died in me? It has 
bloomed and bloomed, seedetl, sprouted, grown 
more and more, until to-day William Jordan is to 
me the fruitful answer to a life of want and ques- 
tioning.” 

He understood her rigid manner now, the 
change that before he could give no name to. 
When she saw him shaken she came to him. 

“Forgive me,” she said in a softer, gentler tone ; 
“[ did not think I was so weak. Forgive me! I 
will try never to be cruel again.” 

“Cruel!” The word haunted him. He be- 
ame moody and peevish. She cruel! He liked 
w be alone, to sit and think and reason with him- 
elf. Then he wanted her with him; so she was 
forced to give up her going out, to cease her visits 
among the poor, to stay in the one room with him. 
He was an invalid now, and kept his bed; he was 
ross, accusative, and she never thought him so— 
she had dropped thought of him, only her duty to 
him remained. He did not think that such was 
her thought; he only, deemed that her undisturbed 
manner proved that she forgave him, and that 
made him more unreasonable. 

When five more years had gone by he found the 
last of life. She told him this. 

“Yea,” he said bitterly, “I am glad.” She held 
his hand. 

“Father,” she said gently, and with the other 
hand smoothing his white hair away from his 
forehead, “ Father, I hope I have been a dutiful 
langhter to thee. I have tried hard to be so.” 

His thoughts going back to the time when she 
had uttered the pleading cry that he might only 
love her, that cry was his now, when she only 
spoke of duty, and he said that she was cruel in- 
deed to taunt him, that her meek face was a torture 
to him, She quieted him as best she could, lost 
in wonder. 

“Cruel!” he went on, “oh, the word! Cruel! 


Tacy does thee think I was ever cruel to thee?” | 


“ Never!” 

“ Not in the time of thy youth, when thee cared 
overly much for William Jordan?” 

“T care for him now, father. Thee never 
stopped my fondness of thought, thee knows.” 

“T meant for the best: I could not trust or 
forgive him. But that time—can thee forgive me 
that time when thee was young?” 
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| When she was young! What was it smote her 
heart for the first time in all these years ? 
“Nay,” she said, “ thee thought thee was right; 
thee told me so. I never accused thee.” 
“ Has thee never heard from Willian, Jordan ?” 
| “T have never so much as spoken his name. 
That would have been disobedienve; a daughter 
disobedient would be a wife disobedicn:’.” 
| “Then what is this change in thee?” 
“Change!” She could not understand. He 
was not at peace; he could not be. For a week 
after this she did all that she conld to make him 
easy, and at last sueceeded, or rather he succeeded 
in denying that he was not peaceful. Then he 
died, blessing her, and carrying the tender look in 
her eyes with him up to Eyes that saw whether he 
had been right or wrong. Then the purpose that 
had sustained her all these years was put in exe- 
cution. I have said her father carried in his dying 
gaze the tender look in her eyes: That look had 
been put in her eyes by her purpose. She had 
made up her mind ten years ago to go to William 
Jordan eventually, when obedience of earth was 
at an end. She had told him to wait! How vision- 
ary all this was, could not appear to her who had 
lived with the one thought beside the determina- 
tion to do her father’s will, her own duty. She 
made her farewells ; apparently calm and settled, 
she hardly knew what was said to her, or if there 
was a dissuading voice. But she could not tell 
any one where she was going, nor to whom—that 
she could not do. Alone, in her prim raiment, 
she sped over the rails to the far western city. 
People marvelled at the peaceful look in her eves, 
the patient smile upon her face. She reached the 
place of her destination, and stopped at a hotel 
there. Her heart best strangely as she looked 
jover the directory for his name: She could not 
| ask a stranger where he lived or aught about him. 
But suppose he had moved away—she had heard 
nothing from him for ten vears, and that was a 


good while for an adventurous man, without ties, 
to stay in one place. For the first time a sense of 
the instability of her ten years’ reasoning flashed 
}upon her. But no—here was his name; he was 
jhere. But that first flash brought up another: 
Her father had said, “When she was young.” 
She went to the glass and looked eagerly in it. 
Then she turned away. “ Nay,” she said, tremu- 
lously, “ how weak, how undeserving to doubt him 


now, when he is so near to me.’ There was no 


more faltering, no more weakness. She went into 
the glare of the busy streets; she found his 
house. With no hesitation or thought of incon- 
gruity, she asked for him. There was astonishment 
|on the face of the servant who admitted her, but 
Tacy Ellis did not notice that; her eves had grown 
sweet and tender in the expectancy of looking 
upon one face she had not seen forten vears. She 
jentered the richly furnished house, and thought 
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how W um Ynust have prospered, and how gay | the hotel, when a great cry came to her not to g, 
his tastes had become—but maybe that was the | away with only this little, with no more than this 
way here, and—how foolish she must be, to be| “ William,” she said, holding the child’s hang 
sure; evidently this was where he boarded, and tighter, “can thee show me where—thy father jg 
she was confused now. She heard steps approah- | buried ?” 

“T know, but I am afraid to go there” he said. 


ing, and her heart beat rapidly. After all she | 
found that unless she put a strong curb upon | “ it is lonesome.” 
herself she would break down before him, and she “Tt may well be,” she said, “that is—I mean 
must not do that, for there was so much to explain | thee need not go. But it is all I have—nay, nay 
and reason away. Oh, she knew William’s old, im-/ thee can say to thy mother that thy father’s friend 
petuous manner—his last letter !—-and there would | desired to know.” 
be so much to reason away and explain. She The boy told her. She looked after him as he 
heard the steps in the room beside her, before she | disappeared in the erowd. Then, jostled against, 
dared raise her eyes—suppose he should not know | confused, she found the place and the showy tom! 
her. Ah, not that! Her one thought had kept | commemorating the virtues of William Jordan 
even her face young. Then a woman’s voice | She found the grave by means of that stone, but the 
aroused her. She started, and looked at the| gleaming marble was only as “the Star of Beth- 
elderly woman beside her: |lehem” that guided to something brighter thar 
“ Ah,” she said, “ he is not in, William—Friend | itself. She saw the old time, the time when sh 
Jordan ?” |would notraise her eyes in the meeting-hous 
The other looked at her: “ Did you know him | yard for a last look at him. Yet oh, if Williar 
well?” she asked, without answering Tacy’s ques- |had thought her father « nly desired to con- 
tion. | trol her acts—if he had only thought he was 
“We were—children together,” answered Tacy | worthy of more than to have a woman false 1 
Ellis; then rising hurriedly, “I will call when} him! And.oh, if he had only believed—if he had 
he is in waited! She looked at the waving grass on the 
The lady placed a detaining hand upon her | still mound; then she raised her eyes and 
shoulder; “No,” she said, “but you can see his | looked over the happy land 
widow. ot traffic and toil that had killed him; then she 
Tacy Ellis raised her eyes to the woman’s face. | looked beyond the landscape to one fairer y: 
“You did not know, evidently—or rather you |—the Beulah of her life to come, her new 
were ignorant that he died nearly a year ago,’ | when years drop away like shadows from 


scape beyond the city 


said this lady ; “ he was overtasked with business. | stars. And then—tears rolled slowly down 
Our Western men quickly wear out; the hurry | face and hid away in the kerchief at her throat 
and rush eat into life like iron. Will you see my | and she saw no more. She started that same day 
daughter, his wife?” for her old home: 

Tacy Ellis passed her hand across her faceas| “Qh, Friend Tacy,” laughed a woman after meet 
though something that clouded her gaze was there. | ing when she saw her once more, “ I supposed thee 
Then st oking at the mother of William Jor-| would not stay long-—in fact, I said so. Thee is 
dan’s wifi nodded, and went into another room | not so young, thee knows, but thy old home, thy old 
and saw a young and pretty lady—one of the world’s | days have called thee back, eh? And thee is con- 
people, in heavy mourning robes, playing gaily | tent to wait with us ? 
with a little child, while another, a boy of about | “Yea,my old days were not appeased in new 
eight years was running after the two, This was | scenes, Friend. And I will not go away again untii 
the widow, these the children of William Jordan. | —yes, I shall be content to wait,’ said Tacy Ellis, 
1 think 7 Ellis never rightly knew what she| and turned to greet more women who came up t 
said or d that room; her whole purpose of | weleome her and happily chide her a little for 
ten years resolved in this—that she must not show | thinking what any new thing could take the place 
anything of the truth. It was only after she had | of the old. Ropert C. Meyers. 
resisted the invitation of the pretty lady to be her ; anil 
guest as tlie life-long friend of the dead man, that | 


. AN unmarried woman, if a good woman, can 
she seemed to come out of a stupor. Then she | 


always make herself happy; find innumerable 
duties, interests, amusements; live a pure, cheer- 


ful and useful life. So can some men, but very, 
very few.— Miss Mulock. 


} 


went toward the door. 

“Oh, my son will show you the way to your 
hotel,” said the pretty lady; “he is used to the 
streets, and my husband’s friend must not—” 

“Nay, I can find it, thanks to thee,” Tacy said.| I KNow very few instances of a very inferior 

“No, n William, go.” man ruling the mind of a superior woman, where- 

William! The name made her clasp the child’s | as I know twenty, fifty, very inferior women rul- 
hand when they were in the street. She was near | ing superior men.— Mrs. Jameson. 
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(0 Bo ONE OF THE LITTLE ONES. stores were beginning to look so warm and bright 
this, with their rosy lights shining out into the dreary 
hand T was such a cold cheerless day ; to be sure, the | darkness. 
er is sun had shown his face two or three times—he Across the street, just opposite to where the 
: had been playing at hide-and-seek you, see.| child was standing, there was a large, handsome 
ald ; Rut now he had hidden himself away in good ear- | store, and the window was filled with different 
nest, and it was raining; not big, good-natured, 
nean laughing drops of rain, but an unpleasant, 
nay: disappointed drizzle. 
a And it was such a tiny bit of babyhood 
that was out in it all. Poor little one! She 
b he was scarcely five years old, with eyes like 
on tender spring violets; wet violets they would 
nan be ina few moments, for the tears were just 
tan ready to brim over. And if the sun had hid- 
the den himself away, he had forgotten to take 
ea all his brightness with him, for crinkles of 
an 


dancing sun-beams lay in tangles all over the 


am small \head. 
_ “Please buy my flowers; only five cents a 
og abunch,” piped the soft voice, but nobody 
ti heeded; all the world seemed only anxious 
we to seek shelter as quickly as possible. 
, “Oh, please buy my flowers,” and the ten- 
_ der baby-lips, now blue with cold, quivered 
the piteously. 
na There were golden-rod, purple asters, and 
wy soft blue-hearted daisies; and the hands that 
a held them were so small; they were cold 
el F . . 
if th oP es Rf 
he F ‘e4 
er 
ut 
iv 
1. ’ = 
‘ : Sor} —— 
d colored lights; it looked so warm and cheerful 
S| that the little one thought, “ There can’t be any 
x cold there, and maybe if I go they will buy my 
' es flowers.” 
: So holding tightly her drooping treasures, the 
r child started to cross the street; but the soft 
) =o - - 4 i) eyes were so dimmed with tears, and it Was 80 
mY 6very dark now, that she could not see which way 


to go. 
* * * * * * 

There she lay, a tender flower crushed almost 
to death, and the driver said, with a scowl on 
his evil-looking face, that he “couldn t help it ; 
children had no business there.” 

Ah, the people stopped now! Some to gaze 
oes pityingly, others only curiously; when sud- 
too; and the tender flowers seemed to know, and | denly they were pushed hastily aside, and a white, 
more thoughtful than any of the passing throng, | startled face looked down upon the unconscious 
they hung their dainty heads as if to nestle closer little form. Ah, the mother-love had come, but 
to the little hands and keep away the cold. too late ! 

And now it was getting darker and darker; And she was but a child too; she was young, 
soon, very soon, it would be night; and the many too young, to bear the weight of all the sosrow 
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that was written on her fair, sad face. Her hair, 
like the child’s, had caught the sheen of dancing 
sun-beams, and her eyes were just as blue. 

There was a hospital near by, and to it the lit- 
tle one was carried. And then the doctor came, 
and by-and-bye the blue eyes opened, and the 
poor white lips tried so hard to smile on the 
mother sitting there. The nurses grew to love 
the patient little sufferer, and kind ladies brought 
lovely flowers, and books full of such pretty pic- 
tures. And sometimes a young lady would come 
and read such pleasant stories to the little one. 
And the child thought, “ How kind everybody is.” 

But one morning the doctor came and shook his 
head, and looked so sorry; and after he had 
gone, one of the nurses came and, sitting down by 
the child, told her such a lovely story. 

And it was about a beautiful country, far away 
where it was never cold; and beautiful flowers 
were there, and birds were always singing, and 
some day, very, very soon, the little child would 
shut her eyes and go to sleep, and when she would 
awaken she would be in this beautiful country. 

And the child smiled, and asked the name of 
the place, and the nurse said that it was called 
Heaven, and then the little one laughed and look- 
ed, oh, so happy. “ My papa is there” she said, “ and 
I guess pretty soon my mamma will come too.” 

That night the mother asked to be left alone 
with her child, so the nurses went away leaving 
the two together. 

And to the poor young mother sitting there, all 
the present seemed to pass away, and the stillness 
of the room was broken by the song of birds, and 
she saw again the little brown cottage, and through 
the open windows the sunlight came stealing in, 
and there under the great sweet apple-tree she 
saw her little one, so happy with her playmates 
all about her. 

But when the morning came, and the nurses 
went in to see the child, the tender blue eves were 
closed, and the little face looked like a soft white 
rose with a golden halo all around it. 

There were tears in the nurses’ eyes as they 
tenderly covered the little form. 

And then the mother! She was kneeling on 
the floor close by, with her face covered by her 
poor thin hands. They spoke to her but she never 
moved, then they gently raised her face; all the 
care and trouble of the pastfew years bad van- 
ished leaving not a trace behind; she looked, oh, 
so happy, the lips were smiling, but the blue eyes 
were hidden away under the soft white curtains 
that never would be lifted again in this world. 

Just then, alittle bird flying near the window, 
began to sing; and the song seemed to be one of | 
peace and thanksgiving ; and truly there was peace 
for both the mother and her little one, and a day | 
ef thanksgiving too, for the father, mother, and | 
ehild were again together. HAMILTON. 





DIVORCED. 
CHAPTER VI. 
N returning home a few days afterwards, Mr. 
Q Waverly met, as he was entering his house, 
a girl who had formerly held the place of 4 
domestic in his family. 

“Why, Alice!” he said, “how are you?” He 
seemed pleased at meeting her. 

“T’m very well,” replied the girl, respectfully. 

“You've called to see the children ?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve been wanting to see them fora 
good while. How Ada has grown.” 

“Yes; she’s grown a great deal.” 

“Dear little thing! Her face is as sweet m 
ever.” 

“Did she know you?” asked Mr. Waverly. 

“Oh, yes indeed, sir!” replied the girl quickly, 
and with animation. “ And was so glad to see me 
that she cried.” 

An involuntary sigh passed the lips of Mr. Wa- 
verly, and he was silent for a moment; while the 
girl remained standing before him as if waiting 
for him to say something further. 

“Where are you living now?” he at length in- 
quired. 

“T’ve been living at the Mansion House on 
Third street for some time past; but left theres 
few days ago.” 

“Then you are out of a place?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

There was another pause. 

“Have youa place in view?” was further inquired. 

“No, sir.” 

“How would you like to come and live in my 
family again?” 

“Tn what capacity ?” 

“To have charge of Ada and Herbert.” 

“You have a nurse.” 

“Yes; but I’m going to part with her. The 
fact is, I’m afraid she’s not over-kind to the chil 
dren; and that will never suit me.” 

“Not kind to them!” There was a tone of 
well-affected indignation in the girl’s voice. 
“ How could any one be unkind to Ada! And, a 
for Herbert, he was always a good child.” 

“Some persons are so cruel by nature, that op- 
pression of the weak gives them delight. Such 
person I have good reason to believe Phebe to be; 
and, therefore, she will leave here to-morrow. 
Now, how would you like to come and take her 
place ?” 

“Tf she is really going away, and you would 
like me to come, I shall be very well satisfied # 
get back into your family. I always liked the 
children.” 

A close observer would readily have detected, 
in the exterior calmness of the girl, signs of 
smothered excitement. 

“Then I would like you to come to-morrow 
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ie Bie 
afternoon, Alice; if that will suit you, 

Waverly. 

“That time will suit me as well as any other,” 
was answered. And, as Alice spoke, she turned 
herself partly away, to conceal the expression of 
her face, lest something in it might betray her. 

“You will be here, then ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the girl. 
on me.” 

“Very well. I shall expect you.” 

“Ym fortunate in that arrangement,”’ said Mr. 
‘Waverly to himself, as he parted with the girl; 
“T always liked Alice, and can trust her with the 

children, and feel perfectly at ease in my mind. 
| She is a girl of more than ordinary intelligence ; 
that is, for one of her class. 

“Oh, papa! Alice has been here,” exclaimed 
Herbert, as soon as Mr. Waverly entered the room 
where his children were sitting with their aunt. 
“You know Alice that used to live with us.” 

“Yes, I saw her as I came in,” replied the 
father. 

“T wish she would come back again. I always 
liked her,” continued the boy. “ And I don’t like 
Pheebe a bit. She’s so cross.” 

“ Alice would be quite as cross as Pheebe, if you 
worried her as much,” said their aunt in a severe 
tone. “I think she has a great deal of patience 

» with you. More than I have.” 
In this last sentence Edith spoke the truth. 

Mr. Waverly had his own thoughts, but he did 
pot express them. 

Ada, who, as soon as her father had taken a 
chair, came and climbed into his lap, was already 
5 leaning her head against his bosom, and looking 
up, with her pensive eyes, earnestly into his face. 

“Would you like Alice to come back ?” inquired 
Mr. Waverly, in a low, fond voice. 

“Yes,” whispered Ada. 

“Shall I tell her to come back ?” 

“Yes,” and a light came into the child’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Very well. She shall come to-morrow.” 

“Ts Phebe going away ?” 

The child still spoke in a whisper. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Waverly. 

“Oh, I’m so glad !” 

A smile played, for a moment, around Ada’s 
lips. Then she glanced up, with a more earnest 
look into her father’s face, and whispered, 

“Won’t mamma come back too ?” 

Mr. Waverly gave an involuntary start, at this 


” said Mr. 


“You may depend 





unexpected question. The child saw, by the sud- 
den change in her father’s countenance, that she 
had done something wrong. A little while she | 
looked at him, half- fearfully, and then withdrew | 
her eves from his face, shrinking closer upon his | 
bosom as she did so. 
For some time Mr. Waverly remained silent, 

then rising, with Ada in his arms, he went up to 


his own room. Closing the door behind him, he 
sat down, and again let his child rest upon his 
knee. 

“ Ada, dear,” said he, in a low, earnest voice. 

The child looked up eagerly. 

“ Ada dear, I want you to remember what I am 
going to say to you.” 

The manner of Mr. Waverly, so serious and so 
expressive, seemed to half-frighten the child; but 
she did not withdraw her eyes from his face. 

“Ada, you have no mamma.” This was said 
very solemnly. 

The child looked bewildered. 

“But I saw her, papa. Didn’t you see her out 
at Laurel Hill? She isn’t under the ground, like 
dear little Eda. She’s alive. Why don’t you 
bring her home? We'll all love her so!” 

The child’s eyes shone bright through gathering 
tears, as she thus plead for her mother. 

“The woman you saw at Laurel Hill is no 
longer your mamma,” said Mr. Waverly. 

“Oh yes! That was mamma!” persisted Ada, 
with a beautiful and expressive earnestness. “I 
wish she would come home. I cry so for her, 
papa, when no one sees me. Aunt Edith scolds 
me, and says I’m cross when I’m only crying for 
mamma. But I don’t let her see me cry now. 
You won’t scold me; will you, papa?” 

Tears were flowing down the cheeks of the child 
as she said this. 

It was impossible for Mr. Waverly to resist the 
impulse that seized him. He drew his grieving 
little one to his breast with a grasp that was almost 
convulsive. 

“Lord, help us to bear this great affliction !’ 
came, with a groan, from his lips, as he lifted his 
eyes upwards. “Poor human nature is too weak 
for the trial !”’ 

“Don’t cry, papa,” said Ada. The pain of the 
father’s heart was too great for him to bear without 
still further outward expression. The words he 
had just uttered died in sobs upon his lips. 

“Don’t ery, papa,” said Ada, startled by so un- 
usual an exhibition in her parent. Andasshe 
spoke, her own tears were dried up,—‘‘ Mamma 
will come home. She isn’t dead, like poor little 
Eda.” 

“No, love,” returned Mr. Waverly, regaining 
his self-possession, and speaking firmly. “ Mam- 
ma will never come home any more. Ada has no 
mamma. She is gone.” 

“Where has she gone, papa? Can’t you send 
for her and tell her to come back ?” 

“No, dear. She will never come back any more. 
And you must 4 to forget her. Aunt Edith will 
| be your mamma.’ 

“Tdon’t want her fora mamma. I want my 
own mamma,” said Ada, again bursting into tears 
and sobbing bitterly. 

What further to say, the unhappy man did not 
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know. He was conscious that he had failed en- 
tirely to make the desired impression on the mind 
of Ada, whose heart was yearning for her mother. 

“Oh, wretched woman!” he murmured to him- 
self. “For what untold wrongs are you not re- 


sponsible! Where was your love for your chil- 
dren when you so madly stepped aside from virtue? 
Where was your regard for a husband, who would 
have sacrificed even life itself for your sake? Can 
repentance and suffering ever atone for such a 


crime?” 

As Mr. Waverly said this, the image of the 
poor oftcast, as she sat crouching beside the grave 
of their latest born, came up vividly before him, 
and his heart softened towards her with an emo- 
tion of pity. 

“Unhappy woman! Why did not the grave 
open for you ere your feet wandered? Dear would 
your memory now have been. I could havestood 
by your grave, and, pointing upward, said to these 
little ones—‘ Your mother is in heaven.’ Even 
though sad of heart, hope would have mingled 
with Alas! what hope is there 
now 

No further effort was made by Mr. Waverly to 
turn the thought of Ada away from her mother. 
He saw how vain was the task, ap¢* abandoned 
itin despair. Soon after he carriefl her down in 
his arms and joined his sister and Herbert at the 
tea-table. The evening meal passed silent and 
cheerless; and, after it was ended, the children 
were taken to bed, and Mr. Waverly and his sis- 
ter each retired to be alone. How dark was the 
shadow that brooded over that househald ! 


my sorrow. 
99) 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ ID you see my children?’ This was the 

D eagerly asked question of the mother, as 
Alice entered her room, after returning from her 
visit to the house of Mr. Waverly. 

“Yes,” replied the girl, in a half-absent man- 
ner. 

“Did Ada know you ?” inquired Mrs. Waverly. 

“She did not seem to, at first. But Herbert re- 
membered me the instant I went in. Ada kept her 
eves fixed upon me, with a half timid, half-won- 


dering expression on her face, for some minutes. | 
When, at length, I held out my hands to her, she | 


came to me, walking slowly, as if still in some 
doubt 
“ae 


Do you know me, dear?’ IT asked. 


“* Yes,’ she answered in a whisper. And, as 


she did so, leaned her weight upon me; looking | 


at the same time into my face with a sad earnest- 
ness, that was really touching.” 


“ Dear, dear child!” exclaimed Mrs. Waverly, | 


as Alice said this, clasping her hands together, 

and trembling, from excitement, in every limb. 
“T then lifted her upon my lap,” continued the 

girl, “and she leaned her head against me, with 


as much confidence as if I had been her bey 
friend.” 

“And one of her best friends I trust you wil 
be!” said Mrs. Waverly. “For you will bring 
her to the arms of her mother. Heaven grant 
that it be done right speedily! Did you see Mr, 
Waverly ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“You did !” 

“Yes. IJ met him at the door as I was leay. 
ing.” 

Mrs. Waverly looked frightened as Alice said 
this. 

“Did he know you ?” she enquired. 

“Oh, yes. He called me by name, and seemed 
pleased to see me.” 

“Why, Alice !” 

‘He asked if I had seen the children, if they 
knew me, and if I thought them much improved.” 

Mrs. Waverly bent towards the girl, and lis 
tened with the most absorbed attention. 

“ He seemed pleased when I told him that they 
knew me, and were glad to see me.” 

“He did!” 

“Yes. Then he asked me where I was liv. 
ing.” 

“What did you say ?” 

“T told him that I had been living at the Man- 
sion House, but was now out of a place.” 

“Well?” Mrs. Waverly’s frame fairly quiv- 
ered in the eagerness with which she was listening. 

“Te then wished to know how I would like to 
come and live in his family again.” 

“ Alice!” 

“He said that he was afraid the girl who had 
the care of the children, was not kind to them, and 
that he wanted some one in her place, as he was 
going to send her away.” 

“ And you told him you would take her place” 

aS 

“Kind Heaven! Am J not thankful in my 
heart of hearts!’ murmured Mrs. Waverly in 
low voice, while her eyes, from which tears snd- 
|denly streamed forth, were lifted upwards. “A 
| little while longer, and I shall clasp them in my 
The children, given me by God, but long 
When are 








| arms. 
separated, will soon be mine again. 
you to go there ?” 
“To-morrow.” 
“To-morrow. 
“Yes. Mr. Waverly wished me to come itt 
mediately.” 
“Let it heso, then. The earlier the better. Ho¥ 
In alittle while ther 


So soon ?” 


| smoothly the current runs ! 
| will be mine again.” 
Alice made no response to this; but sat, with 
her eyes cast upon the floor, and a shadow ove 
jher face—the reflection of some unpleasatl 
| thoughts. 


“To-morrow,” pursued Mrs. Waverly, givi 
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audible expression to her thoughts. “So soon ! “T would hardly like to ask them out on the 
[did not expect this. To-morrow! Shall I see | first day.” 

them before the setting of another sun? Shall I} “ Why not?” quickly asked the mother. 

hold them in my arms, and feel their breath “Tt might create suspicion. 2 

against my cheek? Shall I look into their beau-}| “Why should any suspicion lie against you, 
tiful eves, and hear the music of their young voices? | Alice?” was answered. “Mr. Waverly knows 
Surely Iam dreaming and will soon awake! Alice! | nothing of our purpose. He does not even know 
Alice !” that I am in the city. Moreover, you did not so- 

The girl started from her reverie, for Mrs. Wa- | licit the place. On the contrary, you were soli- 
yerly pronounced her name in a quick mone cited to take charge of the children.” 
manner. Alice was silent. 

“ Alice!” said Mrs. Waverly, “are youcertain| “They will be placed in your care with the 
that you saw the children to-day ?” utmost confidence,” continued Mrs. Waverly: 

“O yes. Haven’t I just said so.” “Why, then, can’t you go early in the afternoon. 

“And you saw Mr. Waverly ?” _ You need not ask to take the children out, for 

“ Certainly.” ae that, I doubt not, will be proposed to you. Bring 

“ And are you going to his family ?” them down to the square—it is too far for them to 

ae Ca walk out here—that I may look into their faces ; 

“Tt came over me that it was all adream,” said | that I may touch them; that I may feel the 
Mrs. Waverly; her breath coming more freely. | sweet breath of my little Ada once more upon my 
“What would I not give to be in your place to- | lips.” 
morrow! But my time will come, and, thank | “You would only betray yourself,” said Alice, 
God! right speedily. You are to be my good | in reply to this. “The children would tell their 
angel, Alice. From your hands I am to receive my | father; and I need not remind you of what would 
children. How shall I ever recompense you?” _| follow.” 

Alice did not reply. As Mrs. Waverly spoke,} “But, Alice,” there was a hoarseness in the 
her eyes gradually sank to the floor and remained | low whisper of the mother, “why might we not 
fixed there. escape with them at once ?” 

From some cause she was changed. Her mind| “We could not get away from the city before 
seemed to be ill at ease; and this fact became gra- | the children’s absence would be known,” replied 





dually apparent to Mrs. Waverly. As soon as she | Alice, “thus making detection almost certain. 
could forget herself sufficiently to observe the girl | We must not act too hurriedly.” 
with attention, she said, with a shade of concern,| There was something about the girl’s manner 
“What's the matter with you, Alice? Some-| that Mrs. Waverly could not understand. There 
thing troubles you. Are you sick?” was a change—what did it mean? 
“Oh, no,” returned the girl, evidently trying to} “ You may be right in that,” was the mother’s 
reply. “Doubtless I am too impatient. But, cam 








rouse herself, “I’m well enough.” 
“Why do you look so sober then? Are you not | it be wondered that I am?” 
glad, with me, at the early approaching consum-| “I do not wonder at all,” said Alice. “ But, 
mation of my wishes? J feel like clapping my | feeling must not carry us away, lest all our pur- 
hands and shouting aloud for joy.” poses fail. Do not think of seeing the children 
And the excited mother, giving way to her feel- | to-morrow. Let me be a day or two in the house, 
ings, laughed and cried for atime alternately. As|and bring you a report of them. This will be 
acalmer state returned, she said: best—this will be safest. After that, we can ar- 
“You are really going to-morrow.” range for the future. What is done deliberately 
“Yes,” was the simple response. is best done. You are eager, and who can be sur- 
“To-morrow—to-morrow! It is like a dream. waren that you are?” 
To-morrow morning, of course.” A deep sigh came from Mrs. Waverly’s lips, 
“No, not until the afternoon.” wai then, with her eyes fixed dreamily on the 
“Why not in the morning?” asked Mrs. Wa-| floor, she sat silent fora long time. She said no 
verly, with disappointment in her voice. |/more to Alice about seeing her children on the 
“The girl they have leaves in the morning, as I | next day. The girl rose up in a little while, and 
understand it. Iam to go in the afternoon.” left the room. This act aroused Mrs. Waverly 
“How early!” inquired Mrs. Waverly. | | from the state of abstraction into which she had 
“Not until towards evening,” replied Alice. | | fallen. She raised her head, and turned her eyes 
“So late. Why can’t you go anys so as to| upon the door through which Alice had_ passed ; 
walk out with the children 1 ? Youe sat in an attitude of attention for a few mo- 
down to the square.” ments. Then she said, speaking to herself, 
Alice turned her face so far away that it could| “What can this mean? Alice is not what she 
not be seen by Mrs. Waverly, as she replied, was this morning. Or, is this impression only 
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something in my own imagination—the sickly 
creature of impatience? Perhaps she is right. 


I had better not attempt to see them to-morrow. 
It might, and possibly would, defeat everything.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HEN Alice left Mrs. Waverly’s chamber 
she sought that in which Mrs. Grafton was 
sitting,:and drawing a chair close to her side, 
looked at her with a serious face, and said: 

“T have been to Mr. Waverly’s.” 

“Indeed !” was the surprised response. 

“ And have seen the children.” 

“ Did they know you?” 

“Oh yes. And I saw Mr. Waverly also.” 

The countenance of the girl still wore a serious 
expression, and there was in the tones of her voice 
unmistakeable evidence that she was about to 
speak of something that weighed upon her mind. 

“Was not that rather unfortunate?” inquired 
Mrs. Grafton. 

“T don’t know whether it was or not,” replied 
Alice. “Time will show. He seemed glad to 
see me, and asked if I would not come into his 
family again and take the care of Herbert and 
Ada.” 

“Strange! Is it not?” 

“To me it seems strange. The thought that I 
might get back into the family had indeed crossed 
my mind. But I had no expectation of this so 
soon.” 

“Everything is working favorably,” said Mrs. 
Grafton. 

“Ym sure I don’t know,” replied the girl, 
doubtingly. “I begin to feel troubled about the 
matter.” 

“From what cause?” 

Alice did not reply iramediately. A debate was 
going on in her miud. 

“T would like to do right,” she said at length. 

“We all desire that,’ returned Mrs. Grafton. 
“ Are you in doubt as to your present action ?” 

“Not in regard to what is already done. But 
the question as to what I ought to do in the future 
remains unsettled.” 

“We should weigh well all that we purpose do- 
ing,” said Mrs. Grafton; “for an act once done can 
never be recalled. But, in what are you in doubt?” 

“Mr. Waverly is going to trust me with the 
eare of his children!” 

“So you have just said.” 

“ And their mother will expect me to place them 
in her hands!” 

“She will, undoubtedly. For what other pur- 
pose do you intend entering the family of Mr. 
Waverly? Have you not pledged yourself to 
Mrs. Waverly that you will aid her in all possible 
ways to get possession of her children ?” 

“Tn all right ways,” said Alice. 

“ How do you discriminate?” said Mrs. Grafton. 





“My mind is not much given to discriming. 
tion,” replied the girl. “I act as I feel that it jg 
right for me to act. I believe that Mrs. Waverly 
is innocent of the crime charged agninst her; that 
great wrong has been done to her in this separa. 
tion of her children; that she ought to have them; 
and, I am willing, in all ways that meet my ap. 
proval, to aid her in the recovery of her natural 
rights. I would pick up the children in the 
street and run off with them—lI would entice them 
from their nurse, if 1 could do so, and take them 
to their mother. But to steal into Mr. Waverly’; 
house under false pretenses, is what I cannot do, 
There is something here that. forbids it’ And she 
laid her hand upon her breast. 

“He will trust me with his children,” she con- 
tinued; “will confide in me; and shall I betray 
this confidence? No, Mrs. Grafton! I cannot 
do that. The more I think of it, the more impos 
sible it seems. I wish, now, that I had not gone 
there; or, that I had not agreed to go back into the 
family. What ought I to do, Mrs. Grafton? 

Won’t you advise me?” 

“You must do that which seems to vou right,” 
was the answer to this appeal. 

“ And shun what I think to be wrong ?” 

“Undoubtedly. There is no other safe way in 
this life.” 

“Mrs. Waverly will expect me to bring her 
children immediately. Already she has suggest- 
ed our carrying them off to-morrow. But [ am 
not prepared for this. How I ever could have 
thought, for a moment, of stealing into the family 
of Mr. Waverly for the purpose of getting pos- 
session of the children, I cannot imagine. I must 
have been carried away by my ardent desire to 
serve the poor, unhappy, almost heart-broken 
mother. And I will serve her; but not in this 
way.” 

“You need not go into the family of Mr. Wa- 
verly,” said Mrs. Grafton. 

“T do not see how I can help doing so now,” re- 
plied Alice. “What reason can I give to Mr. 
Waverly for my conduct.” 

“Tell her the whole truth.” 

“She will not, I fear, comprehend me. And, be- 
sides, I have engaged to go.” 

“A doubtful and perplexing business,” said 
Mrs. Grafton, speaking partly to herself. “One 
hardly knows whether any step is right. As for 
me, I shall remain passive. I will aid nothing 
and betray nothing—though my heart is with the 
mother.” 

“So is mine,” spoke Alice, quickly. “My heart 
is with her and my hands shall work for her. But 
I must work in my own way. She shall have her 
children—but not now.” 

“ Alice !” 

It was the voice of Mrs. Waverly, calling from 
the door of her room, 
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Alice slowly arose and obeyed the summons. 

“What do you think had best be done?” said 
Mra. Waverly. She was entirely composed, and 
spoke ina calm voice. “I know that I am too 
impatient. But, I will endeavor to control my- 
self.” 

Alice did not answer immediately. 
was at aloss how or what to answer. 


In fatt, she 

At length, 
she said-- 

“We cannot tell now what it will be best to do. 
First let me go to Mr. Waverly’s. In a few days 
we will be able to see more clearly.” 

“In a few days! How strangely you talk, 
Alice! What need is there of waiting a few 
days? The children will be in your possession 
to-morrow.” 

Alice made no answer. 
enibarrassed. 

“You are changed, Alice,” said Mrs. Waverly, 
speaking in an altered tone. “ What has come 
over you ?” 

“No, ma’am, not changed,” was answered—“T 
am as true to you asever. But, while true to you, 
I must be true to myself also.” 

“True to yourself, Alice ? 
derstand by this?” 

The brows of Mrs, Waverly contracted, and she 
looked, with something of sternness, upon the per- 
plexed and unhappy girl. 

“T cannot,” said Alice, “ accept of Mr. Wa- 
verly’s confidence, and then betray it.” 

“ Alice!” 

“Think, madam,” said the girl, with an unusual 
dignity of manner—“ think for yourself, and say if 
it would not be a sin for me to do so.” 

Mrs. Waverly did not answer. 

“Tf,” resumed Alice, “I accept the care of his 
children, I cannot pass them into your hands. I 
must be true to the faith reposed in me.” 

Still there was no reply from Mrs. Waverly. 
She sat almost motionless, with her head bent and 
hereyes cast down. So near the fruitiion of her 
hopes, and to have this unexpected barrier inter- 
posed! It had seemed as if she could not wait 
even until the afternoon of the next day; but now, 
all was again indefinite —What a mockery of her 
passionate longing to embrace her children! 

“Ifyou say so, I will not go into the service of 
Mr. Waverly. I will not bind myself to him by 
any act.” 

Still Mrs. Waverly did not reply. 

* or a while longer, both sat silent. Then Alice 
sid— 

“T will be governed by your wishes, ma’am. If 
you think it best, I will go to Mr. Waverly in the 
morning, and tell him I cannot become nurse to 
his children,” 

“To his children !” 

There was a strong emphasis and a tone of bit- 
‘erness in the words of Mrs. Waverly. 


She was distressed and 


What am I to un- 





“Say to your children, then.” Alice spoke 
mildly, yet sorrowfully. 

“No, his children,” returned Mrs. Waverly, 
with the same bitterness as before. “ Leave me 
and go to him. Desert me as all the rest of the 
world has done. Spurn me as unworthy and an 
outcast. It matters not. The story will soon be 
told. A few strokes more and my heart will 
break !” 

“Oh ma’am! why will you talk so ?” exclaimed 
Alice, in great distress. ‘‘ You wrong me greatly. 
Indeed youdo! I am noton his side; I am on 
yours, and will serve you if Ican. Only wait 
patiently. It cannot be long before all will come 
out as you desire. If I were capable of acting 
falsely to Mr. Waverly, you could put no faith in 
me. IfI would betray him, I would betray you. 
Just say the word, and I will not go to him. 
But, if I go, I cannot be false to him—I can- 
not give you possession of the children while I 
am pledged to him. Oh ma’am! if you would 
only think calmly, you woud see that I am right. 
Still have faith in me. My heart is with you, and 
my best efforts shall be yours. But, you must let 
me work in my own way.” 

While Alice spoke, Mrs. Waverly’s excitement 
gradually calmed down. 

“Perhaps you are right,” said she, at length, 
in asad voice. “But, it is hard for me, just now, 
to think so.” 

“T will not go,” returned Alice. 
bind myself to Mr. Waverly.” 

Mrs. Waverly did not reply, immediately, to 
this. Her mind, which had become almost para- 
lyzed with disappointment, was now active again. 
At length she said: 

“Go. But you must bring the children to see 
me.” 

“Tf you think it will be prudent to do so,” re- 
turned the girl. 

“1 must see them, Alice! I must hold them in 
my arms again!” said the mother, eagerly, almost 


“T will net 


passionately. 

“Will they not tell their father that they have 
seen you?” asked Alice. 

“Not if I charge them to keep my presence 
here a secret.” 

“‘T don’t know about that. Children are children. 
They will be almost sure to speak of it.” 

“T will tell them that their father will not let 
them come to see me if they do. I’m not afraid, 
Alice. I am willing to take the risk.” 

“ All may be lost by your too great eagerness, 
Mrs. Waverly,” urged the girl. 

“Don’t oppose me in this, Alice,” returned Mrs. 
Waverly, with some coldness of manner. “I must 
see my children.’ 

Alice made no further remark, and each sat for 
a long time in silent self-communion. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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MY TREASURES. 


H yes, I have quite enough now. We shall 
be sure to find something suitable among 
these,” exclaims a gay young voice, whose 

owner has been for the last hour busily turning 
over the engravings and sketches in my portfolio ; 
“and now,” she continues, “ having served my own 
purpose, I must runaway. I will take great care 
of those you have lent me, and I think I have 
arranged the others just as I found them—but, 
dear me, where did this old book come from, and 
what is it? Oh, some collection of the children’s, 
I suppose ;” this after a hasty glance. 

“ Well, that will do here,” and so after placing 
the well-worn volume on the top of the other 
books, my light-hearted visitor departs, leaving 
me to spend the rest of the evening with my 
silent companions, my books and my work. 

But, some way, I do not seem quite in the 
mood to settle down to any regular oerupation. 
The sketches we hav@been turning over, copies of 
pictures seen, or places visited in days gone by, 
the endless questions and girlish comments of my 
visitor, have brought back to my memory so 
vividly the pains and pleasures of the time of 
which we learn vaguely to speak as “long ago,” 
that I find it impossible to argue myself into 
the same calm, self-indulgent mood in which my 
girl-friend had found me. 

There lies my book, a new work by a favorite 
author, to whose perusal I have looked forward as 
a pleasant ending toa busy day. There stands 
my desk and the open letters I really ought to 
answer, but I feel ready for neither one nor the 
other, and yet an hour ago I was interested in 
both, 

Ah me! it is very difficult always to let the 
“dead past bury its dead,” and the sight of the 
old book, for which, in the opinion of others, any 
odd corner wiJ] do, has banished the present, and 
my memary andI have gone back to old scenes 
and old friends. 

Not quite willingly, for life is too rapid uowa- 
days to leave us much time for retrospection— 
I yield to temptation; and, takiag up the little 


volume with the worn binding and frayed edges, | 
Yet there | 
is little need to look, for I know its contents so | 
thoroughly that I often find myself, in the win- | 


I begin softly turning over its pages. 


ter evenings, half unconsciously repeating some 
lines, or smiling at the remembrance of some 
quaint drawing my book contains; but sometimes 
we may spare an hour for what “has been,” or 
(saddest of all words that human lips can utter) 
“what might have been.” 

Slowly I turn overa few pages, each one bring- 
ing back in vivid colors the recollections of some 
pleasure or some sorrow that Time has loug 
effaced or healed, as Time has power to do when 


aT 
hearts are young; and then for a few moments | 
pause, for the book falls open as it has often done 
before, and my eyes rest on a bold but imperfeetly 
drawn sketch of a wild-louking landscape, with 
a stunted tree and an old tumble-down hut in the 
foreground, That is a memento of one of my child- 
ish troubles, when, impatient of control, and with 
firm belief in each other’s knowledge of the local- 
ity, the young artist and myself started off to “make 
a picture” of that solitary hut concerning which 
we had many wild fancies. As our elders would 
have predicted, the expedition ended ina sever 
fright, some hours of hunger, and (though we 
never confessed to these) a gootl many tears; but 
sleepy and half-starved as I was brought home, | 
kept my little sketch, with the gift of which my 
companion had tried to console me. The boy 
artist has done good work since then, and every 
year I see his pictures “on the line” at the Acad- 
emy, but never has pencil or brush of his _pro- 
duced anything that is more valued than is his 
little sketch in my book. Next in order comesa 
card on which are written a few words in imitation 
of print, whilst in the middle is something that no 
one could guess to be what it really is, a scrap of 
hair; real golden hair such as the old masters 
loved to paint. It was cut off and gurumed on 
that card by the chubbiest fingers belonging to the 
rosiest, roundest little maiden that ever gladdened 
mortal sight. Well, that was many years ago, 
and now thesame fingers, chubby no longer, write 
fierce diatribes concerning most things and most 
people, and the rosy lips are drawn into a frown, 
but the golden hair will be golden, and will curl 
in spite of the system of repression to which it is 
subjected, so perhaps the heart out of whose bit- 
terness the mouth speaketh may be softened in 
time; at least, those who, like myself, know some- 





womanhood, can afford to be pitiful and wait. 
Then covering the whole of the next page isa 
sheet of paper with an edge gilt once, almost black 
now, on which are written some verses in which 
years ago I and the dear ones who formed the 
“we” of my childish days, saw rare promise of 
| great things to be done in the future. Well, that 
future has come, the young poet of the past isa 
man now, with cares and responsibilities like other 


men, but his great poem is unwritten, his fame 
Sometimes I wonder if the old ambition 
I am content 


| unwon. 
| has quite died out, but I never ask. 
| to know that the poet’s simple faith, the poet’s un 


| altering love for all things good and true, still ex- 


ist, though the rest be but a dream. 

So with gentle fingers I turn over, one by one, 
the leaves of my old book, sometimes smiling @ 
little as its pictured or written pages bring back 
to my mind some half-forgotten jest, though the 
next moment the smile may die out, as I look with 
dim eyes on some word or sketch my tears have 





thing of the trials that lie between childhood and | 
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long ago marked. Thus I go on until I come to 
two or three pages, covered with cards, remarka- 
ble for the profusion of forget-me-nots and true 


lovers’ knots with which they are adorned, and | 


the extravagant verses written upon them—verses 
which even now I should not like any one else to 
read ; they are so wild in their flattery, so faulty 
in their construction, so doubtful in rhyme and 
metre, though? there was a time when I regarded 
them with respect akin to admiration. 

Poor Charlie! and to think that all this boy-and- 
girl love ended in nothing. To think that we 
have been parted so long, we might pass each 
other as strangers, though I know wherever you 
are you will have a kindly thought for me, as I 
have for you. 

Then there is a very different card. One witha 
delicate border, over which an artist might love 
to linger, but 

“Tt speaks of a vanished friendship, 

That can never be mine again.” 
and as I look upon it some of the old pain comes 
back. Perhaps there were faults on both sides; 
I think there were. Perhaps had the one pos- 
sessed more faith, the other more patience, it 
might have been different, but now it is too late to 
alter here. Elsewhere the wrong may one day 
be made right ; I hope—I know it will. 

Once more I turn over a few pages, each one 
speaking to me in a silent language that goes di- 
rectly to my heart, though to any one else my poor 
old book might seem very unlikely to conjure up 
such visions of the past. 

At last I pause, and a smile comes to my lips, 
as it always does at the thought of my careless, 
merry, danger-loving sailor brother, the boldest, 
blithest laddie that ever faced a storm or an 
enemy. No one but Dick could have bought that 
card. No one but Dick, having been deluded in- 
to doing so, would have had the courage to send it. 
Of course the idea is good. “Quite in keeping 
with your poetical proclivities,” as Dick tri- 
umphantly assured me, “hearts for fidelity, an 
anchor for hope.” But then the hearts need not 
have been so large and so red, or the anchor so 
small and so intensely blue. Ah! my sailor lad- 
die, if you live till your hair turns white and your 
step grows slow, you will never be anything but a 
great simple-minded child. And so your card 
finds a fitting place beside this one all bright with 
crimson and edged with gold, that was brought to 
me early one morning by a little white-robed fig- 
ure, with bare feet, whose eagerness quite ban- 
ished the carefully learnt little speech. So I know it 
was, what my card still tells me, “ for dear mother 
with baby’s love.” I had to guess the rest. Years 
have gone by since then, so my baby is a baby no 
longer; but for her and for me the crimson and 
the gold, and the love they betoken, are as bright 
as they were in the days gone by. 

VOL. L.—3. 
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Then in its turn that vision fades away, and my 
eyes grow dim, asI look ona vcard that came to me 
“bent and broken,” with its long, long journey from 
that far-off tropical land where the flowers boast 
such gorgeous colors, though to Europeans life 
amongst them is one long misery. The blossoms 
and the leaves pressed by careful fingers on that 
sheet of thick paper still keep some of their bright 
hues, but, even before my eyes rested on them, 
others like them were growing in their wild lux- 
uriance over the grave where the brave heart and 
the busy hands were at rest for ever. 

And so in my little book, with its record of 
pleasure and pain, the story of my life is written. 
Not to others, perhaps, would “ My Treasures” 
speak. They‘are mine—mine only, and for me they 
bring back the memories, half-sorrowful, half-sweet 
that may come toothers with the faint scent of the 
lime blossoms, the sight of an old picture, the 
sound of a half-forgotten song, or even the jingle 
of a nursery rhyme, and if “ My Treasures” can- 
not in reality bring back to me the time when my 
hopes and my heart were young, I can at least live 
those days over again in my waking dreams, 

“As I tenderly turn the pages 
Of the volume wherein they lie.’ 





MANNERS. 


HERE are two extremes into which people 
are apt to fall with regard to the subject of 
manners. Some are utterly indifferent to 

them and deem them unworthy of attention. Look 
beneath the surface, they say, to the roots of char- 
acter; pay no attention to outward appearance, to 
voice or gesture, tone or manners; they may be 
all deceptive, and they must be all superficial ; it 
is what is said or done, not how it is said or done, 
that is alone deserving of notice. On the other 
hand, there are some to whom manner is every- 
thing. Each new acquaintance has to pass the 
ordeal of their criticism. Is he polished, cour- 
teous, graceful, dignified? Then they are ready to 
receive him with open arms. Is he rough, crude, 
awkward, or shy? Then they care not to examine 
the kernel that may be hidden underso unattrao- 
tive ashell. Both these views are imperfect and 
mistaken, though each contains enough of truth 
to make it plausible. To depreciate or ignore fine 
manners is essentially absurd. Their charm is 
irresistible, even to those who fancy themselves 
Yet it is not so much in 


proof against them. 
themselves or for their own sake that they delight 
us as in the promise of something better and 


deeper. They are signs or symbols of character, 
feelings, affections, thoughts; and it is to this that 
they owe their value and their charm. 





WHENEVER you can conscientiously encourage 





any one, de so. 
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THE SOFT ANSWER. 


“LL give him law to his heart’s content, the 
scoundrel !” said Singleton, welking back- 
ward and forward, in an angry state of ex- 

citement. 

“Don’t call harsh names, Mr Singleton,” said 
lawyer Trueman, looking up from the mass of 
papers before him, and smiling in a quiet, benevo- 
lent way, that was peculiar to him. 

“Every man should be known by his true name. 
Williams is a scoundrel, and so he ought to be 
called!” responded the client with increasing 
warmth. 

“Did you ever doa reasonable thing in your 
life when you were angry ?” asked Mr. Trueman, 
whose age and respectibility gave him the license 
to speak thus freely to his young friend, for whom 
he was endeavoring te arrange some business dif- 
ficulty with his former partner. 

““T can’t say that I ever did, Mr. Trueman; but 
now I have good reason for being angry, and the 
language I use in reference to Williams, is but 
the expression of a sober and rational conviction,” 
replied Singleton, a little more calmly. 

“Did you pronounce him a scoundrel before 
you received this reply to your last letter?” asked 
Mr. Trueman. 

“No, I did not; but that letter confirmed my 
previously formed impressions of his character.” 

“But I cannot find, in that letter, any evidence 
proving your late partner to be a dishonest man. He 
will not agree to your proposed mode of settle- 
ment, because he does not see it to be the most 
proper way.” 

“He won’t agree to it, because it is an honest 
and equitable mode of settlement, that is all! He 
wants to overreach me, and is determined to do so, 
if he can !” responded Mr. Singleton, still excited. 

“There you are decidedly wrong,” said the law- 
yer. “You have both allowed yourselves to be- 
come angry, and unreasonable; and if I must 
speak plainly, I think you are the most unreason- 
able in the present case. Two angry men can 
never settle any business properly. You have un- 


necessarily increased the difficulties in the way of | 


a speedy settlement, by writing Mr. Williams an 
angry letter, which he has responded to in the like 
imhappy temper. Now, if I am to settle this 
business for you, I must write all letters that pass 
to Mr. Williams in future.” 

“But how can you properly express my views 
and feelings.” 

“That I do not wish to do, if your views and 
feelings are to remain as they now are; for any- 
thing like an adjustment of the difficulties under 
the circumstances, I should consider hopeless,” 
replied Mr. Trueman. 

“Well, let me answer this letter, and after that, 
4 promise that you shall have your own way.” 


“ No, I shall consent to no such thing. It is 
the reply to that letter which is to modify the ne- 
gotiation for a settlement, in such a way as to 
bring success or failure ; and I have no idea of al- 
lowing you, in the present state of your mind, to 
write such an one as will most assuredly defeat an 
amicable adjustment.” 

Singleton paused some time before making a re- 
ply. He had been forming in his mind a most 
cutting and bitter rejoinder to the letter just 
alluded to, and he was very desirous that Mr, 
Williams should have the benefit of knowing that 
he thought him a tricky and deliberate scoundrel, 
with other opinions of a similar character. He 
found it, therefore, impossible to make up his 
mind to let the unimpassioned Mr. Trueman write 
this most important epistle. 

“Indeed, I must write: this letter, Mr. True- 
man,” he said. “There are some things that I 
want to say to him, which I know you won’t write. 
You don’t seem to consider the position in which 
he has placed me by that letter, nor what is obli- 
gatory upon meas aman of honor. I never allow 
any man to reflect upon me, directly or indirectly, 
without a prompt response.” 

“There is in the Bible,” said Mr. Trueman, “a 
passage that is peculiarly applicable in the present 
ease. It is this—‘A soft answer turneth away 
wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.’ I have 
found this precept, in a life that has numbered 
more than double your years, to ve one that may 
be safely and honorably adopted in all cases. You 
blame Mr. Williams for writing you an angry let- 
ter, and are indignant at certain expressions con- 
tained therein. Now, is it any more right for you 
to write an angry letter, with cutting epithets, 
than it is for him ?” 

“But, Mr. Trueman Pe 

“T do assure you, my young friend,” said the 
lawyer, interrupting him, “that I am acting in 
this case for your benefit, and not for my own; 
and, as your legal adviser, you must submit to my 
judgment, or I cannot consent to go on.” 

“Tf I promise not to use any harsh language, 
will you not consent to let me write the letter?’ 
urged the client. 

“You and I, in the present state of your mind, 
could not possibly come at the same conclusion, 
in reference to what is harsh and what is mild,” 
said Mr. Trueman : “ therefore, I cannot consent 
that you shall write one word of the proposed re- 
ply—I must write it.” 

“Well, I suppose, then, I shall have to submit. 
When will it be ready ?” 





draft, which you can copy and sign.” 

In the afternoon, Mr. Singleton came, and re- 
ceived the letter prepared by Mr. Trueman. It ran 
thus, after the date and formal address :— 

“T regret that my proposition did not meet your 








“Come this afternoon, and I will give you the 
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approbation. The mode of settlement which I 
euggested was the result of a careful consideration 
of our mutual interests. Be kind enough to sug- 
gest to Mr. Trueman, iny lawyer, any pian which 
vou think will lead to an early and amicable ad- 
justment of our business. You may rely upon my 
consent to it, if it meets his approbation.” 

“Ts it possible, Mr. Trueman, that you expect 
me to sign such a cringeing letter as that ?” said 
Singleton, throwing it down, and walking back- 
ward and forward with great irritation of manner. 

“Well, what is your objection to it ?” replied 
Mr. Trueman, mildly, for he was prepared for such 
an exhibition of feeling. 

“Objection! How can you ask such a question ? 
Am I to goon my knees to him, and beg him to 
do me justice? No! [ll sacrifice every penny 
I've got in the world first—the scoundrel !” 

“You wish to have your business settled, do 
you not ?” asked Mr. Trueman, looking him stead- 
ily in the face. 

“ Of course I do—honorably settled !” 

“Well, let me hear what you mean by an hon- 
orable settlement ?” 
“Why, I mean 

The young man hesitated a moment, and Mr. 
Trueman said,— 

“You mean, a settlement in which your interest 
shall be equally considered with that of Mr. Wil- 
liams.” 

“Yes, certainly, and that 

“And that,” continued Mr. Trueman, “ Mr. 
Williams in the settlement shall consider and 
treat you as a gentleman.” 

“Certainly I do, but that is more than he has 
done.” 

“Well, never mind. Let what is past go for as 
much as it is worth, The principal point of action 
is in the present.” 

“But I’ll never send that mean, cringeing letter, 
though.” 

“You mistake its whole tenor, I do assure you, 
Mr. Singleton. You have allowed your angry 
feelings to blind you. You certainly carefully 
considered, before you adopted it, the proposed 
basis of settlement, did you not?” 

“ Of course I did.” 

“So the letter which I have prepared for you 
states. Now, as an honest and honorable man, 
you are, I am sure, willing to grant to him the 
same privilege which you asked for yourself, viz., 
that of proposing a plan of settlement. Your 
proposition does not seem to please him ; now it is 
but fair that he should be invited to state how he 
wishes the settlement to be made, and in giving 
such an invitation, a gentleman shonld use gen- 
tlemanly language.” 

“But he don’t deserve to be treated like a gen- 
tleman. In fact, he has no claim to the title,” 
said the young man. 


”? 
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“Tf he has none, as you say, you profess to be a 
gentleman, and all gentlemen should prove by 
their actions and words that they are gentle-men.” 

“T can’t say that 1am convinced by what you 
say ; but as you seem to be bent on having your 
own way, why, here, let me copy the thing and 
sign it,” said the young man suddeniy changing 
his manner. 

“There, now,’ he added, passing across the 
table the brief letter he had copied, ‘‘I suppose 
he’ll think me a low- spirited fellow, after he get’s 
that; but he’s mistaken. After it’s all over, [‘ll 
take good care to tell him that it didn’t contain 
my sentiments.” 

Mr. Trueman smiled, as he took the letter and 
went on to fold and direct it. 

“Come to-morrow afternoon, and I think we’ll 
have things in a pretty fair way,” he said, looking 
‘up with his usual pleasant smile, as he finished 
the direction of the letter. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Singleton,” he said, as 
that gentleman entered his office on the succeeding 
day. 

“Good afternoon,” responded the young man. 
“Well, have you had an answer to that milk-and- 
water letter of yours? I can’t call it mine.” 

“Yes; here is the unswer. Take a seat, and I 
will read it to you,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Well, let’s hear it 


“DEAR GEORGE :—I have your kind and gen- 
tlemanly note of yesterday, in reply to my harsh, 
unreasonable, and ungentlemanly one of the day 
before. We have both been playing the fool ; 
but you are ahead of me in becoming sane. I have 
examined, since I got your note, more carefully 
the tenor of your proposition for a settlement, 
and it meets my views precisely. My foolish an- 
ger kept me from seeing it before. Let our mu- 
tual friend, Mr. Trueman, arrange the matter ac- 
cording to the plan mentioned, and I shall most 
heartily acquiesce. Yours, &c., 

THOMAS WILLIAMS. 


“ He never wrote that letter in the world!” ex- 
claimed Singleton, starting to his feet. 

“You know his writing, I presume,” said Mr. 
Trueman, handing him the letter. 

“Tt’s Thomas Williams’s own hand, as I live!” 
ejaculated Singleton, on glancing at the letter. 
“My old friend, Thomas Williams, the best-na- 
tured fellow in the world!’ he continned, his 
feelings undergoing a sudden and entire revul- 
sion. “ What a fool I have been!” 

“And what a fool I have been !” said Thomas 
Williams, advancing from an adjoining room, at 
the same time extending his hand toward Sin- 
gleton. 

“God bless you, my dear friend!’ exclaimed 
Singleton, grasping his hand. “Why, what has 
been the matter with us both ?” 
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“My young friends,” said old Mr. Trueman, 
one of the kindest-hearted men in the world, rising 
and advancing towards them, “ I have known you 
long, and have always esteemed you both. This 
pleasant meeting and reconciliation, you perceive, 
is of my arrangement. Now, let me give you a 
precept that will make friends and keep friends. 
It has been my motto through life, and I don’t 
know that I have any enemy in the world. It is, 
‘A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words 
stir up anger.’” a. 09, As 





RETROSPECTION., 


ATSING to gaze adown the vista of the past, 
P How full of sad regret the vanished year! 
We did not think the hours would flee so fast, 
When first we viewed its dawning fair and clear. 
So much remains to do, and lo! the end is here. 


We did not mean to waste those fleeting golden 
hours, 

In idle pleasure, or repinings vain ; 

With earnest zeal, and well-directed powers, 

We thought to lift despairing doubt and pain. 

From burdened, care-worn souls and bid them 
hope again. 

The sad, the weak and tempted ones within our 
reach, 

Whose feet from honor and from duty stray, 

With kindly judgment, gentle act and speech, 

And patient hand, we hoped to lead away 

From sins ’gainst which they vainly struggle, day 
by day. 


We thought to make our lives sublime with deeds 
of love, 

To rise serene o’er earthly doubt and care 

To lift the steadfast eye of faith above, 

Strengthened by the crowning grace of prayer, 

Meet for the courts of God our waiting souls pre- 
pare. 

But now, while looking backward through our 
tears to-night, 

To view the labors that our hands have wrought, 

Defeat and Failure meet the shrinking sight, 

Not the perfected good we, praying, sought— 

Has then, a year of high endeavor, come to 
naught ? 


Ah, no! for God who ever sees the right intent, 
Accepts the weakest off’ring, spurning none ; 
The poor, imperfect service, which we meant 
To be so beautiful and fair when done, 

He sees with tender pity, only just begun. 


Oh, help us still, dear Lord, the warfare to renew ! 
Lend strength to weakness, make our vision clear 
To shnn the wrong, discern the good and true; 
Our doubting heart with thy sweet presence cheer, 
So shall we greet, with joyful hope, the dawning 
year. Mrs. A. E. RockWELt. 





THE INVALID WIFE. 


Y POOR head! It seems as if it would 
M burst !’? murmured Mrs. Bain, as she arose 
from a stooping position, and clasped her 
temples with both hands. She was engaged in 
dressing a restless, fretful child, some two or three 
years old. Two children had been washed and 
dressed, and this was the last to be made ready for 
breakfast. 

As Mrs. Bain stood, with pale face, closed eyes, 
and tightly compressed lips, still clasping her 
throbbing temples, the bell announcing the morn- 
ing meal was rung. The sound caused her to 
start, and she said, in a low and fretful voice: 

‘‘There’s the breakfast-bell, and Charley isn’t 
ready yet; nor have I combed my hair. How my 
head does ache! I am almost blind with the 
pain.” 

Then She resumed her work of dressing Char- 
ley, who struggled, cried and resisted, until she 
was done. 

Mr. Bain was already up and dressed. He was 
seated in the parlor, reading the morning paper, 
when the breakfast-bell rang. The moment he 
heard the sound, he threw down his newspaper, 
and leaving the parlor, went to the dining-room. 
His two oldest children were there, ready to take 
their places at the table. 

“ Where’s your mother?” he inquired of one of 
them. 

“She’s dressing Charley,” was answered. 

“Never ready in time,” said Mr. Bain to 
himself, impatiently. He spoke in an undertone. 

For a few moments he stood with his hands on 
the back of his chair. Then he walked twice the 
length of the dining-room, and then he went to 
the door and called : 

“Jane! Jane! Breakfast is on the table.” 


“T’ll be there in a minute,” was replied by Mrs. . 


Bain. 

“Oh, yes! I know something about your min- 
utes.” Mr. Bain said this to himself. “This 
never being in time annoys me terribly. I’m 
always ready. I’m always up to time. But, 
there’s no regard to time in this house.” 

Mrs. Bain was still struggling with her cross 
and troublesome child, when the voice of her im- 
patient husband reached her. The sound caused 
a throb of intenser pain to pass through her aching 
head. 

“Jane, make haste! Breakfast is all getting 
cold, and I’m in a hurry to go away to business,” 
was called once more. 

“Do have a little patience. 
moment,” replied Mrs. Bain. 

“A moment! This is always the way.” 

And Mr. Bain once more paced backwards and 
forwards. 

Meantime the wife hurriedly completed her 
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own toilet, and then repaired to the dining-room. 
She was just five minutes too late. 

One glance at her pale, suffering face, should 
have changed to sympathy and pity the ill-humor 
of her thoughtless, impatient husband. But it was 
not so. The moment she appeared he said : 

“This is too bad, Jane! I’ve told you, over and 
over, that I don’t like to wait after the bell rings. 
My mother was always promptly at her place, 
and I’d like my wife to imitate so good an exam- 
ple.” 

Perhaps nothing could have hurt Mrs. Bain 
more than such a cruel reference of her husband 
to his mother, coupled with so unfeeling a decla- 
ration of his will concerning her; as if she were 
to be the mere creature of his will. 

A sharp reply was on the tongue of Mrs. Bain; 
but she kept it back. The pain in her head sub- 
sided all at once; but a weight and oppression in 
her breast followed, that was almost suffocating. 

Mr. Bain drank his coffee, and ate his steak 
and toast, with a pretty fair relish; for he had a 
good appetite and a good digestion, and was ina 
state of robust health. But, Mrs. Bain ate nothing. 
How could she eat?, And yet, it is but the truth 
to say, that her husband, who noticed the fact. at- 
tributed her abstinence from food more to temper 
than want of appetite. He was aware that he had 
spoken too freely, and attributed the consequent 
change in his wife’s manner to anger rather than 
a wounded spirit. 

“Do you want anything?” asked Mr. Bain, on 
rising from the table and turning to leave the 
room. He spoke with more kindness than pre- 
viously, 

“No,” was the wife’s brief answer, made 
without lifting her eyes to her husband’s face. 

“Tn the sulks !” 

Mr. Bain did not say this aloud, but such was 
his thought, as he turned away and left the house. 
He did not feel altogether comfortable, of course. 
No man feels comfortable while there is a cloud 
upon the brow of his wife, whether it be occa- 
sioned by peevishness, ill-temper, bodily or. men- 
tal suffering. No, Mr. Bain did not feel altogether 
comfortable, nor satisfied with himself, as he 
waiked along to his store; for there came across 
his mind a dim recollection of having heard the 
baby fretting and erying during the night; and 
also.of having seen the form of his wife moving 
to and fro in the chamber, while he lay sungly re- 
posing in bed. 

But, these were unpleasant images, and Mr. 
Bain thrust them from his mind. 

While Mr. Bain took his morning walk to his 
store, his lungs freely and pleasurably expanding 
inthe pure, invigorating air, his wife, to whose 
throbbing temples the anguish had returned, and 
whose relaxed muscles had scarcely enough ten- 
sion to support the weight of her slender frame, 





slowly and painfully began the work of getting 
her two oldest children ready for school. This 
done, the baby had to be washed and dressed. It 
screamed during the whole operation, and when, 
at last, it fell asleep upon her bosom, she was so 
completely exhausted that she had to lie down. 
Tears wet her pillow as she lay with her babe 
upon her arm. He, to whom alone she had a 
right to look for sympathy, for support, and for 
strength in her many trials, did not appear to 
sympathize with her in the least. If she looked 
sober from the pressure of pain, fatigue, or domes- 
tic trials, he became impatient and sometimes 
said, with cruel thoughtlessness, that he was tired 
of clouds and rain, and would give the world for 
a wife who could smile now and then. If, amid 
her many household cares and duties she hap- 
pened to neglect some little matter that affected 
his comfort, he failed not to express his annoy- 
ance, and not always in cheerfully chosen words. 
No wonder that her woman’s heart melted—no 
wonder that hot tears were on her cheeks. 

Mr. Bain had, as we have said, an excellent ap- 
petite ; and he took especial pleasure in its grati- 
fication. He liked his dinner particularly, and 
his dinners were always good dinners. He went 
to market himself. On his way to his store he 
passed through the market, and his butcher sent 
home what he purchased. 

“The maketing has come home,” said the cook 
to Mrs. Bain, about ten o’clock, arousing her from 
a brief slumber into which she had fallen—a slum- 
ber that exhausted nature demanded, and which 
would have done far more than medicine for 
the restoration of something like a healthy tone 
to her system. 

“Very well. I will come down in a little 
while,” returned Mrs. Bain, raising herself on her 
elbow, “and see about dinner. What has Mr. 
Bain sent home ?” 

“A calf’s head !” 

What !” 

“A calf’s head.” 

“Very well. I will be down to see about it.” 
Mrs. Bain repressed any further remark. 

Sick and exhausted as she felt, she must spend 
at least two hours in the kitchen in making soup 
and dressing the calf’s head for her husband’s 
dinner. Nothing of this could be trusted to the 
cook, for to trust any part of its preparation to her 
was to have it spoiled. 

With a sigh, Mrs. Bain arose from the bed. 
At first she staggered across the room like one 
intoxicated, and the pain, which had subsided 
during her brief slumber, returned again with 
added violence. But, really sick as she felt, she 
went down to the kitchen and passed full two 
hours there in the preparation of delicacies for 
her husband’s dinner. And what was her reward ? 

“This is the worst calf’s head soup you ever 
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made. What have you done to it?” said Mr. 
Bain, pushing the plate of soup from before him, 
with an expression of disgust on his face. 

There were tears in the eyes of the suffering 
wife, and she lifted them to her husband’s coun- 
tenance. Steadily she looked at him for a few 
moments; then her lips quivered, and the tears 
fell over her cheeks. Hastily rising, she left the 
dining room. 

“Tt is rather hard that I can’t speak without 
having a scene,” muttered Mr. Bain, as he tried 
his soup once more. It did not suit his taste at 


all; so he pushed it from him, and made his din- 


ner of something else. 

As his wife had been pleased to go off up stairs 
in a huff, just ata word, Mr. Bain did not feel 
inclined to humor her. So, after finishing his 
dinner, he took his hat and left the house, with- 
out so much as seeking to offer a soothing word. 

Does the reader wonder that, when Mr. Bain 
returned in the evening, he found his wife so se- 
riously ill as to make it necessary to send for 
their family physician? No, the reader will not 
wonder at this. But Mr. Bain felt a little sur- 
prised. He had not anticipated anything of the 
kind. 

Mrs. Bain was not only ill, but delirious. Her 
feeble frame, exhausted 'by maternal duties, and 
ever-beginning, never-ending household cares, had 
yielded under the accumulation of burdens too 
heavy to bear. 

For awhile after Mr. Bain’s return, his wife 
talked much, but incoherently ; then she became 
quiet. But, her fever remained high, and inflam- 
mation tended strongly towards the brain. He 
was sitting by the bedside about ten o’clock, alone 
with her, when she began to talk in her wandering 
way again, but her words were distinct and co- 
herent. 

“T tried to do right,” said she, sadly ; “ but my 
head ached so that I did not know what I was 
doing. Ah me! I never please him now in any 
thing. I wish I could always look pleasant—cheer- 
ful. But I ean’t. Well! well! it won’t last for- 
ever. I never feel well—never—never—never ! 
And I’m so faint and weak in the morning! But 
he has no patience with me. He doesn’t know 
what it is to feel sick. Ah me!” 

And her voice sighed itself away into silence. 

With what a rebuking force did these words fall 
upon the ears of Mr. Bain! He saw himself ina 
new light. He was the domestic tyrant, and not 
the kind and thoughtful husband. 

A few days, and Mrs. Bain was moving about 
her house and among her children once more, 





pale as ashadow, and with lines of pain upon her 
forehead. How differently was she now treated | 
by her husband! With what considerate tender- | 
ness he regarded her! But, alas! he saw his error | 
too late! The gentle, loving creature, who had | 


come to his side ten years before, was not much 
longer to remain with him. A few brief summers 
came and went, and then her frail body was laid 
amid the clods of the valley. 

Alas! how many, like Mrs. Bain, have thus 
passed away, who, if truly loved and cared for, 
would have been the light of now darkened hearths, 
and the blessing and joy of now motherless chil- 
dren and bereaved husbands ! 





““WAITIN’ TO BE TAKED.” 


NE month previous to joining her husband 
in Texas, Mrs. Rockby, for economy’s sake, 
packed herself, her two children, and her 

few remaining household goods in one room in a 
large tenement house. 

They entered their new quarters under cover ot 
night, and next morning the weary, anxious 
mother was obliged to send seven-years-old Sylvia 
for the baby’s milk. 

The child was despatched with many kind, 
thoughtful warnings, every word of which fled from 
her young mind at sight of what appeared to be a 
very small girl, with the mite of an old, old face 
lying in a box outside of a door, on the second 
landing. 

Some disturbance in a neighboring by-street had 
caused a general stampede of the building’s occu- 
pants, leaving hall and stairway comparatively 
deserted. No person was in sight, save this odd 
creature peering out of her strange bed, from 
under a canopy of neglected ebon hair. 

A prolonged exclamation escaped Syl via’s art- 
less lips, then she inquired : 

“Who are you? Whatare you doing here?” 

“T’'m Tatters, an’ I waitin’ to be taked.” 

Sylvia Rockby’s vocabulary containing no such 
word she could not but shake her auburn curls and 
repeat inquiringly: “Taked ?” 

Tatters nodded affirmatively, her Iarge eyes 
meanwhile studying curiously the phenomena of 
aclean face and perfectly neat apparel at that 
hour of the day. 

“Where is your mother?” was Sylvia’s next 
question. 

“Tn the ’Rection.” 

“’Rection?” Sylvia’s thoughts ran along the 
line of her limited experience nor found place for 
this word either. 

Taiters nodded. 

Little pink-cheeks ventured another question: 
“ Where’s your father?” 

“ Donno.” 

The pair so near the same age, under the self- 
same roof, yet so widely separated, gazed each at 
the other a full minute. The one neat as a daisy, 


| peachy-cheeked, bright-eyed; the other untidy, 


sallow-skinned, wild-orbed. 
“What did you say you were waiting for” 
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“WAITIN’ TO BE TAKED.” 





“To be taked.” 
“What is taked ?” 
“Mammy was taked last week. She goed to the 
’Rection. Biddy McGoon says the gardens ’Il 
take me. I donno where, on’y I waitin’ to be 
taked.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Sylvia, “I know what you 
You’re to be taken, and it isn’t gardens, 
Tt’s the guardians of the poor 


mean. 
it's—let me think. 
you’re waiting for. 

Just then Mrs. Rockby appeared at the head of 
the staircase with an anxious expression of coun- 
tenance. 

“Please excuse me, ma,” called Sylvia. “ I'll get 
the milk and come back right away. I’ve ever so 
much te tell you.” 

The “ever so much” being quickly told, Mrs. 
Rockby left Sylvia in charge of the baby, and 
went down to see Tatters. 

Although the people among whom she had 
come to live were several degrees removed from 
the extreme lower classes, Mrs. Rockby’s refined, 
sensitive nature suffered terribly during her so- 
journ there. Especially was she shocked on dis- 
covering that even poor Tatters failed to escape 
persecution at the hands of the mischievous boys 
and girls crowding the stairs or careering wildly 
through the passages. 

“She’s wastin’ fast, ma’am,” replied Bridget in 
answer to Mrs. Rockby’s questions. “ Yes, jist 
wastin’ away. They’d a corner in with Tib. Fimp, 
but the mother was took up and Tib. throwed the 
young ’un in on me. She’d no business to, fur 
is as much as I can do to give her her vittals. 
I’ve neither room nor bed fur her. When my 
man and the boys is in I have to set her out. 
Poor crittir! I’d keep her till the breath’s gone 
if I knowed where the bread and the roof to kiver 
my own’s to come from. But you see how it is. 
I’ve sent fur the guardeens, and expect them along 
this week. They’d ought to come day before yis- 
terday.” 

“Will she get well?” asked Sylvia, at the close 
of this interview. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Rockby solemnly. 
may be dying now.” 

Dying! Dying! The thought tolled like a 
bell through Sylvia’s mind. She stepped softly to 
the side of Tatters’ box. She gazed upon the 
child with new interest, new emotions. 

A sunbeam from the outside world hovered 
about her head like some golden butterfly, as her 
pink-tipped fingers closed around Tatters’ bony 
hand. 

“Do you want to die, and go to live with Je- 
sus?” she asked, tenderest cclors deepening on 
her cheeks, her blue eyes luminous with feeling. 

“T’m waitin’ to be taked,” replied Tatters, gaz- 
ing at this lovely vision with wild, inquiring 
eyes, 


“She 
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“Jesus will take you,” answered Sylvia, ea- 
gerly. 

“T used to hear ’bout him up at the Mis- 
sion. Tell me over agin, I forgit,” said this poor 
waif, 

Perched on the edge of Tatter’s box, the little 
girl began the story so old, and yet so ever new— 
“The story without an end, that angels throng to 
hear.” 

Upon being told that Christ’s cradle-bed was 
like her’s, Tatter’s sad face brightened. 

“That’s nice,” she whispered. “I’m glad I 
know that. Tell me more.” 

Morning, noon, and evening found Sylvia re- 
peating “The story o’er and o’er;” often to oddly 
mixed audiences, while not a few hearts found 
themselves strangely touched, and melting under 
those sweet, child-like teachings. 

Bridget’s appeal to the “ guardeens’”’ evidently 
went astray. Her application met with no re- 
sponse. That week rolled by ; October’s sun rose 
upon the next, and still Tatters remained in her 
box outside of the McGoon’s door. 

Every day the jet-black cloud of hair hung 
heavier over the little, old face, while, hour by 
hour, those large eyes grew darker, brighter, 
like deep pools mirroring the glory of far away 
stars. 

“ And I will give him a white stone, and in the 
stone a new name written, which no man knoweth 
saving him that receiveth it.” So read little Syl- 
via out of the wonderful Book of the Revelations. 
“We're to have other names, you see,” she 
said, expounding the passage in her simple, ear- 
nest way. 

“T won’t be Tatters up there,” replied the sick 
child, pushing her thin fingers through a rent in 
her faded dress. “I wish’s long’s the gardens 
don’t come, He would. I’m waitin’ to be taked.” 

She had not long to wait. The “gardens” came, 
but He was brfore them. They carried away a 
form of clay, a waxen image shrouded in ebon 
hair. He winged a glad child-spirit to that home 
where “their angels always behold the face of 
the Father.” 

Like poor Tatters, we are all “waitin’ to be 
taked.” The waiting-time is wearisome, but some 
day we who are Christ’s shall go in to the mar- 
riage-supper, and come out “no more forever.” 
Meanwhile, 


“Look up, ye saints of God, 
Nor fear to tread below 
The path your Saviour trod, 

Of daily toil and woe; 


“Wait but a little while 
In uncomplaining love, 
His own most gracious smile 
Shall welcome you above.” 


MapGrE CARROL 
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WHAT OCTOBER BROUGHT US. 
No. 6. 


MONTH previous, the stage-coach on this 
road had been robbed. A like incident 
never happened before, and, in all proba- 
bility, never will again. The driver told us the 
story, which interested us, and we repeat it, briefly : 

In the evening, when the coach was returning 
to Cave City, from the Cave, with seven gentleman 
and one lady, passengers, it was called to a halt in 
a dense woods, by two men, one mounted on a thin, 
black, thorough-bred, and the other on a fine, sor- 
rel horse. The driver was ordered down, and the 
dismounted highwaymen gave him their bridle- 
reins to hold. They covered the passengers | 
with revolvers, and then began the work of | 
delivering the booty. None of the passengers 
were armed. It was no use to parley. A Ken- 
tucky marksman’s eye, in a case like this, means 
“ business.” 

The leader and spokesman was polite and smil- 
ing all the while. They were ordered out of the 
coach, except the lady, and as each gentleman 
stepped out he was covered with the muzzle of a 
revolver, aud told to take his place in line and 
hold up his hands. After the passengers were all 
out, and in a row, one man covered the line with 





his revolver, while the leader proceeded to rifle | 
their pockets, talking pleasantly as he proceeded. | 
One man, a Georgian, lost $670; another, $55 in | 
cash, and a watch worth $200; another, $50; | 
another, $33; another, $5 and a handsome watch: 


’ 


the lady only her rings, one of them a fine dia- 
mond. One man, the last one in leaving the | 
coach, had the forethought, in the bustle and | 
tumult, to thrust his watch and money under the | 
He was an Editor from Wisconsin. | 
The young lady was assured that she need not 
fear, for they would not take anything from her , 


cushions. 


day he would repay ‘neir losses. When he came 
to Mr. Craig, of Georgia, he remarked, that he 
had fought in a Georgia regiment during the war, 
and he really regretted this ungallant step, but the 
“ase Was a desperate one, and he was compelled to 
do it. 

After getting all the valuables in the party, 
they returned the pocket-books with railroad 
passes and tickets, and, giving the passengers 
orders to get back into the coach, they mounted 
and rode off down a narrow path through the low 
bushes. The persons robbed returned, then, to 
their respective hotels, in a state of moral paraly- 
sis, at such a coup being effected, at such a place. 
They said, if any one in the party had been armed, 
the story would not have flowed so monotonously 
tame, because the dark-whiskered man who co- 
vered the party seemed to be such a slow 
fellow, and not to pay such very close attention 
to them. No one of the passengers even had 


| a penknife, and all they could do was to stand like 


a row of sardines, and submit. 

The ending of the incident was, that the robbers 
were arrested, afterward, for a former offence, and 
sent to the penitentiary. But little of the stolen 
property was recovered. They laughed with the 


| detectives, and told how easily they could have 


been frightened, and that the incipient motive, 
when the scheme was first proposed, was merely 
fun and adyentnre. As they dwelt on the project 
it grew into something tangible, and finally termi- 
nated in a robbery. 

The highwayman said they were hidden in the 
roadside bushes when the coach passed the even- 
ning before, but the two coaches, going to and re- 
turning from the Cave, chanced to meet and _ pass 
at that place. He said one coach was loaded with 


| Joyous, city school-girls, sixteen in number, who 


| 


were in the very height of enjoyment; singing, 
laughing, tooting the stage-horn, and one lovely 


but, doubting the outlaw’s promise, he detected her | girl, in soft-grey, with long, blonde tresses, was 


in the act of hiding her rings. His honor was | 


doubted: he, like the Roman matron, was ear 


beside the driver, with whip and lines in her own 
little hands, while the horses were showing their 


oe, > en Ps ; retaliati ; 
above suspicion, and, in retaliation, he ordered mettle, and almost flying over the stony road. 


the lady to give up her rings. He said, they | 
would please his wife, perhaps, if her hands were | 
not so very white. 

The leader of the marauders was a man about 
thirty years old, with pleasant blue eyes, sandy | 
beard and moustache; rather small, smiled pret- | 
tily, and distributed his attentions to the defence- | 
less party of eight passengers with a sang froid 
and easy politeness which did much to alleviate 
their feelings. He explained that they were not 
highwaymen, but poor, persecuted moonshiners, 
who were so hotly pursued by the government offi- 
cers that they were compelled to haye money to | 


He said it would have been a harder-hearted man 
than he was, who would have turned their merri- 
ment into wails of crying. 

When we reached the place of the transaction, 
the darky paused and, with the whip for a pointer, 
reproauced the scene as upon canvas. How plainly 
it all came up before us on that October day! 
What a fitting background! We will never forget 
it: The woods were dense and dark, only broken 
in two places. In one of those openings stood a 
lonely, old, log church—settling down with age 
and disuse—the door broken off its hinges and 
standing to one side; the path to the church 


a out of ~ country. He asked each passenger | grown over with weeds: once a “thriving Bap- 
us name and place of residence, and in a flowing, | tist church,” the driver assured us. “ Beffo’ de 
graceful hand, noted them down, saying that some | wa-h,” he said, “lots an’ lots o’ folks for miles 
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roun’ cum thur to meetin’.” The thought of 


Goldsmith’s ‘*Deserted Village,” and the utter 


loneliness of his “where once a garden smiled,” 


and with a sad heartache, the pitiful picture of 
the poor Past came up before us, and 


“T saw a long procession pass, 
As shadows over bending grass; 
The young, the old, the grave, the gay, 
Whose feet had wern the narrow way: 
Young lovers straying, hand-in-hand, 
Within a fair, enchanted land; 
And many a bride, with lingering feet; 
And many a matron, calm and sweet; 
And many an old man, bent with pain; 
And many a solemn, funeral train; 
And sometimes, red against the sky, 
An army’s banners, waving high.” 


Down through the other opening—a vista 
anear, but in an opposite direction, across the 
road—lay one of the most supremely desolate 
country grave-yards we ever looked upon. On 
some of the graves there was not a blade of grass ; 
the bare, rocky soil lay naked as the day in which 
the mound was rounded and left alone. On others 
grew that straggling flower-weed with yellow blos- 
soms—a hungry cannibal, that chokes and kills 
everything in the reach of its hateful greed. 
About others, at one time, had been rude palings, 
then they had fallen and lay aslant, reminding 
one of the ribs and careass of adead animal. <A few 
of the graves were marked by low, thick, brown- 
ish-grey sandstones, with sprawling initials there- 
Fon. The spot was stricken with desolation, and the 
melancholy gloom of the picture follows us even 
vet. In those short minutes, it impressed itself 
upon the retina of the soul, And this was the 
back-ground of the scene of the stage-robbery ; an 
incident that will furnish a theme for conversation 
among the poor families thereabouts for years to 
come, A stagnant neighborhood often needs some- 
thing to stir, and thrill, and rouse its interest. 

By the time the driver tooted a long, and loud, 
and hallooing blast from the musical horn, lying 
among the mail-bags at his feet, we all began to 
realize that we were nearing the place of our des- 
tination. We supposed that expectant brides, on 
their wedding-days, experienced the same unde- 
finable sensation. We did not know whether to 
be glad or to draw back in fear. Before we had 
time to become reconciled to the situation, another 
flourish from the miniature bugle heralded our 
arrival at the Cave Hotel—a spacious building 
that had grown from a nucleus-cabin—where a 
smiling throng of servants, led by the polite pro- 
prietor, stood ready and willing to take out our- 
selves and our baggage. They were all smiling, 
a though they had been long expecting us, and 
were delighted to do us honor and service. 

A snapping green-wood fire in a fire-place, easy 
chairs, and everything essential to one’s comfort 
ve found in the office of the proprietor, Mr. 


Francis Klett, a civil engineer, the present mana- 
ger und agent for the trustees of the Mammoth 
Cave estate. Mr. Klett isa young man of fine 
literary attainments, a graduate of one of the old 
German Universities, and our little party is in- 
debted to him for much of the pleasure of that 
memorable day. 

The hotel, surrounded by a deep shady lawn and 
native trees, is a spacious building, and with its 
wing of cottages attached furnishes comfortable 
and ample accommodations to visitors to the Cave. 
Six hundred feet of portico forms one of the most 
delightful promenades imaginable for summer 
weather. 

Aside from the attractions of the Cave asa _nat- 
ural wonder, this spot is a charming resort for 
those seeking quiet and recreation during the 
summer months. Attached to the hotel is a spa- 
cious ball-room, croquet, lawn tennis, and archery 
grounds. The surrounding woods with deep ra- 
vines furnish delightful resting places, while 
Green River, only a short distance away, affords 
excellent boating and fishing. The hotel regis- 
ter shows an aggregate of over 2,000 visitors every 





year. 

After we had rested and registered our names, 
and arranged the points on the long route which 
we wished to visit, we prepared to start. At the 
end of the long colonnade stood a stack of canes 
from which we selected those suiting our height. 
The old guide, Mat, was equipped with our lamps, 
well-filled, and a haversack of fire-works. We 
decided to take the special route, which includes 
the short route and the best points of the long 
one. 

The winding path of a few rods, brings one to 
the vestibule of Mammoth Cave, which opens amid 
maples, grape-vines, butter-nut trees, branching 
ferns, and green mosses. From a ledge a stream 
comes trickling down over the beatling brow of 
the Cave vanishing into dew ere it reaches the 
ground. 

We began to descend the flight of seventy stone 
steps. We looked around above at the bending 
branches, and the tender ferns that fringed the 
edge of the opening chasm, and followed the 
guide, and the poem by Amelia B. Wilby which 
had so thrilled our heart in impuisive girlhood, 
but had been forgotten in the years intervening, 
came back again, and we whispered in awe :— 
Hush! formy heart-blood curdles as we enter, 

To glide in gloom these shadowy realms about; 
Oh, whata scene! the round globe to its centre 

To form this awful cave seems hollowed out! 

Yet pause—no mystic word hath yet been spoken 
| To win us entrance to this awful sphere— 
| A whispered prayer must be our watch-word token, 
And peace—like that around us—peace unbroken, 
The passport here, , 





And now farewell ye birds and blossoms tender, 
Ye glistening leaves by morning dews impearled, 
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And you, ye beams that light with softened splendor 

The glimmering glories of yon outer world! 

For while we pass these silent arches under, 
To you and yours, a wild farewell we wave, 
For oh! perhaps this awful spot may sunder 
Our hearts from all we love—this world of wonder 
May prove our grave! 

The temperature of the Cave is uniformly fifty- 
nine degrees, summer and winter, which, in con- 
nection with the remarkable purity of its atmo- 
sphere, will account for the fact that persons are 
enabled to undergo such an unusua amount of 
physica! exertion in it. It is not an uncommon 
occurrence for a person of delicate health to ac- 
complish a journey of twenty miles in the Cave 
without suffering from fatigue, who could not be 
prevailed upon to walk a distance of three miles 
on the surface of the earth. 

The Rotunda is entered first.. The ceiling is 
about one hundred feet high and its greatest diam- 
eter is one hundred and seventy-five feet. The 
relics of the saltpetre works are here. In 1812, 
during the war, a Mr. Archibald Miller took nitre 
to Philadelphia by wagon, to be used in making 
gunpowder. The floor is strewn with the remains 
ofold vats, timbers, wooden pipes, and other, ma- 
terial used by the miners and workmen. The 
prints of cart-wheels and the hoofs of oxen are 
all to be seen therein the indurated clay. The 
wood used in lining the vats, and the wooden 
pipes show nosigns of decay. Log benches are 
to be seen there where once sat swarthy miners 
before a rocky pulpit which was occupied by an 
itinerent preacher at one time, perhaps for no- 
toriety. 

Audubon’s Avenue to the right of the Rotunda, 
leads off for about half-a-mile to a collection of 
stalactites. During the winter millions of bats 
hybernatein here. When we entered, they began 
flitting and making squeaking noises like young 
mice. The swinging lamps which we carried dis- 
turbed them. The darkness was dense. Not a 
ray of light penetrated the Cave after leaving the 
mouth of it. The beautiful stalactites had been 
chipped and broken by despoiling hands, and the 
place had not its pristine charm. No one is per- 
mitted to break or carry off specimens now, but 
we are sure that a half-dollar slipped into the 
hand of the guide will secure a fine one. 

Not far from here a sad spectacle presents itself 
-—two or three small cottages erected for some 
poor consumptives, who, catching at a straw acted 
upon the advice of a quack physician and came | 
here to live, under the impression that they would 
be benefited by the uniform temperature. Some 
of them walked to the Cave Hotel for their meals 
daily as long as they could stand it, while others 
remained there continually for three or four 


months. Poor things! Their faces became 


bloodless, their eyes sunken, the pupils enlarged | 


t such a degree that the iris ceased to be visible, 





so that, no matter what the original color of th 
eye might have been, it became black. They aij 
died withIn a few days after leaving the Caye 
It is well-known that the absence of light will de. 
velopethe scrofulous diathesis and cause a deposi: 
of tubercles in the lungs. 

No doubt incipient insanity would be benefited 
by a Cave residence, for absolute silence, the grea; 
desideratum, could be found in perfection here 

The grand arch leads to the Giant’s Coffin, « 
huge, black rock-coffin 40 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
and 8 feet deep. It is a striking resemblance toa 
coftin. It has been detached from the side to the 
avenue against which it rests. In the Deserted 
Chamber, to the left of the Coffin, on the ceiling 
above, is the figure of an ant-eater. The semblance 
is complete. It is composed of the efflorescence 
of black gypsum and rests upon a back-ground of 
snow-white limestone. A group of figures is near 
by in the Main Cave, on the ceiling likewise, the 
Giant Wife and Child. They are sitting down—the 
“old parients”—and the father is tossing the young 
child in a very unfatherly fashion over to the 
mamma. Anybody would understand the great 
picture without a word of explanation. They, too, 
are of black gypsum on a white ground. 

One place where we all stood resting, we heard 
the monotonous ticking of the Cave Clock, a slow 
measured tick-tock, tick-tock, as solemn as the 
grandfather’s clock on the stairs. L. said it mus 
be modernized to suit the day and age, and hence. 
forth called “Grandfather’s Clock,’ to which 
good old Mat—the blessed darkey who has alter- 
nated between the above and the beneath—the 
daylight and the darkness—lo! these forty-one 
years, heartily assented. He said the ticking was 
caused by water dripping into a basin in the rock, 
away back out of sight—a clock that no one had 
ever seen, or wound up, though it had run per 
haps hundreds of years, ticking truly in mea 
ured monotone the march of time by moment, 
months, years, scores, and centuries. 


“For like the skeleton at the feast 
That warning time-piece never ceased : 
Even as amiser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient time-piece told.” 
Over, and over, only this: 
Tick-tock, tick-tock.”’ 
Prpsrty Ports. 





ONLY a sympathetic and sensitive nature can 
tell just where intrusiveness begins, so as to avoid 
its very first approach. We can all, however, it 
prove in this respect by cultivating our perceptiols 
and sympathies so as to enter somewhat into tlt 
consciousness of other people No one deliber 
ately intends to become an intruder, or a bore, bt 
many actually do so from selfish and careless dix 
regard of the feelings of others and an utter it 
norance of the way in which their conduct affect 


| those who view it from an outside stand-point. 
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Sermons, 


FROM MARAH TO ELIM. 


A CLERGYMAN’S STORY, IN FOUR CHAPTEES. 


CHAPTER I. 
ILL you be at home this evening ?” 
I had just passed from the chancel, and 
was moving down the aisle, when Mr. 
Grant Levering, one of the richest and most libe- 
ral men in my congregation, laid his hand on my 
arm and addressed to me this question, speaking 
ina low voice, and with a gravity of manner so 
marked that I noticed it as something unusual. 
I replied in the affirmative. 

“ And disengaged ?” 

“To all but yourself, if you so desire it,” was 
my answer. 

“Thank you. Ill drop in about eight o’clock.” 
Then, after a slight pause, “ You said some things 
in your sermon this morning which have set me 
to thinking—have disturbed my mind, in fact, and 
I would like to talk with you about them.” 

“Tf Tecan help you in any way, I will do so 
gladly,” I returned, wondering, as I replied, what 
Icould have said to produce so serious an impres- 
sion on my parishioner. He came around to the 
parsonage in the evening, and I retired with him 
to my study in order to be free from interrup- 
tion. 

“What you said in your sermon was this’—we 
had seated ourselves at my library-table facing 
each other —*‘It is not through faith, nor the 
works of charity, nor by means of the sacraments 
of the Church, that a man is saved. Salvation is 
not an external thing; nor is it a legal change of 
relations between God and man. It is not what 
we do, but what we are as to our inner lives, that 
gives us divine acceptance. The characters we 
are forming, not the professions we make, or the 
external things we do, determine our final condi- 
tion, ” 

“Do you not believe this to be true?” I asked. 

His eyes rested in mine for a little while, and 
then fell slowly to the table. I noticed in them a 
wistful, troubled expression. He sat silent for 
almost a minute; then answered, slowly, and it 
seemed almost despondently, not raising his eyes 
from the table, : 

“Tcannot help myself. You have made ita 
conviction.” 

“Not I; but the Holy Spirit. I have no power 
beyond that of utterance. It is the Spirit of God 
that quickens the truths which his servants speak 
in his name,” I replied. 

_ What we are!’ There was a startling empha- 
Sis in his sudden utterance of this sentence, and a 
uick lifting and setting of his eyes in mine as he 
poke. “What we are!” he repeated. “Who is 
good, save God? Are we not all, as the Bible 
ells us, full of evil, and sick with sin! What we 
aur that be the law of salvation, who can be 
* hrist came to seek and to save that which 
as lost. What was lost? God’s image and like- 
*S in the soul of man. When that is found 
‘S41n, man is saved.” 





“Can He not restore .nat likeness and image ?” 


Mr. Levering asked. A little glimmer of light 
coming slowly into his face. 

“Yes; He alone can restore it.” 

“Tn answer to sincere and earnest prayer?” 

“ No.” 

The light went out of his face. 

“There must be the right measure of faith,” 
he said, 

“ More than that.” 

“What ?” 

“Obedience. The keeping of His divine Words, 
There can be no salvation without life—the life of 
Charity, I mean.” 

“But life is external,” he said, catching at my 
words. “ Not what a man does, but what he is, 
you said,” 

“Tt is the end or purpose from which a man 
acts that determines the quality of his actions,” | 
replied. “If the end be good, the act is good; if 
the end be evil and selfish, the act is evil and self- 
ish—that is, so far as the man himself is con- 
cerned.” 

“Then a man may do evil that good may come. 
Yet does not theA postle say to this, ‘God forbid?’ ” 

“To do anything that we know to be evil, is to 
sin against God. Nothing can be clearer than 
this. But there is such a thing as doing good to 
the neighbor in a spirit that makes the act evil to 
ourselves.” 

Mr. Levering looked at me with a half-doubt 
in his face; not replying. 

“ A man may do good to his neighbor,” I con- 
tinued, “for the sake of being thought generous 
and charitable; or to make favor with a view to 
some ultimate gain. Self-love hides itself in a 
hundred different nooks and corners of the heart, 
and rules not the less surely because the hand 
which holds the sceptre is so often unseen for 
lack of the requisite introspection. Our Lord ad- 
monishes us to look well to the motives from 
which we act when He says: ‘Take heed that ye 
do not your alms before men, to be seen of them; 
otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
which isin heaven.’ The alms, you see, are taken 
for nothing in the account, if done from a selfish 
motive. It is plain, from this Divine precept, 
that our actions in themseives go for nothing with 
God” 

“For nothing!” Mr. Levering was troubled 
by the closeness of the precept. 

“Tf we do good from selfish considerations, is 
our self-love—by which God’s image and likeness 
in our hearts is overlaid, or blotted out—weakened ? 
Nay, is it not strengthened by indulgence? And 
how can we expect God’s image and likeness to 
become manifest if we do not remove that by 
which the Divine reflection is hidden? Charity 
is love for the neighbor. Not good deeds; but the 
love from which they spring. Paul gives no uncer 
tain utterance when treating of this subject: 
‘Though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to «feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ ” 
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As I spoke, Mr. Levering bent forward, resting 
his elbows on my study-table, and clasping his 
temples with both hands. He was silent fora 
long time, and I waited for him to speak. Unul 
I knew just the drift his thoughts were taking, I 
could not adequately meet his state of mind; and 
I did not care to waste my opportunity. 

“Climbing up some other way.” He said it in 
a low, serious voice, speaking as if to himself, and 
in a tone of mingled disquietude and conviction. 
I waited for some more definite indictaions. Rais. 
ing himself, after several moments, with a quick, 
disturbed movement, and looking at me intently, 
he put the question: 

“What, and where, is heaven?” 

I did not answer immediately. 
hesitating, he said: 

“You may think the question a strange one. 
But a new thought has come to me suddenly.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“That heaven is not a place into which a man 
may be admitted through the mercy and favor of 
God. That nothing one may do, or suffer, or sac- 
rifice will give him the right of entrance, after he 
leaves this world.” 

“So I understand it,” was my quiet answer. 

“What, then, will give him the right of en- 
trance?” 

“ Love is life,” I remarked. 

Mr. Levering shook his head, as one who'does 
not see the meaning of a proposition. 

“ An evil love makes the life’s quality evil. A 
good love makes it good. The supreme love of 
self and the world makes a devil; the supreme 
love of God and the neighbor, an angel. A devil 
is in hell; an angel in heaven, and neither could 
The very atmosphere of 


While I was 


live anywhere else. 
heaven would as surely suffocate a devil, as that 


of hell an angel. 
man’s life, and not any special mercy of God, that 
gives him the right of entrance into heaven. 
Think of a man—a professing Christian man if 
you will—who has lived in the world after the 
manner of the world; caring only for himself. 
Getting gains in the marts of trade, or among the 
money-changers, fairly and honestly if that may 
he; but getting it at all events Think of sucha 
man in heaven, where each one loves another bet- 
ter than himself!” 

Mr. Levering almost started from his seat, so 
rapid was the movement with which he arose. 
He took two or three ttirns across the floor of my 
study, and then, with a short “Good-night,” went 
out, hurrying from the house before I could make 
an effort to detain him. I had but a single glance 
at his countenance. It was strongly agitated. 

On the following Sunday I missed Mr. Lever- 
ing from his usual place in church. Jt was again 
vacant on the succeeding Lord’s day. I was con- 
cerned for my parishoner, and felt it to be my 
duty to visit him. During the week I called at 
his residence, but did not find him at home. He 
was still absent on the next Sunday. On a subse- 
quent attempt to see him, I was more successful ; 
but he studiously avoided all my efforts to lead 
him back to the topic we had discussed. 
was courteous, but distant; and when I spoke 
of having missed him from his pew for the 


past two or three Sundays, he avoided a direct | 


wesponse, 
Occasionally, after that, Mr. Levering made his 


It is, then, the quality of a | 


He | 


appearance in church; but it was very apparey 
that he felt himself out of place. 

The death of a beautiful daughter, who ha 
just made her entrance into fashionable life, ang 
for whom pride and affection! were strong in the 
father’s heart, broughb me once more into pas 
toral relations with Mr. Levering. He was deeply 
depressed in mind by this sad affliction, which, ] 
| discovered, was regarded as an indication of the 
Divine displeasure. 

“God has smitten me,” he said, as the tears fel] 
over his face. “Smitten me in anger, because | 
turned my feet away from his sanctuary, and ny 
heart from his precepts; and my punishment i 
more than I can bear.” 

“There is no anger in love,” I replied. “The 
love that lifted your dear child into heaven, ex 
there was time for the stain of this world tok 
upon her beautiful garments, was very, very tender, 
Could love do more for its beloved?” 

There came into his widely opening eyes « 
softer expression, and a look that was half-su- 
prise. 

“The gain is hers, but oh, the loss to me! 
How shall I bear it?” The tears, which ha 
been checked, flowed again. 

“Should not love rejoice in the blessing thai 
comes to the one it loves?” 

He did not reply. 

“Not in anger. No, no, my dear sorrowin 
brother; not in anger, but in love! Divine Love 
‘annot do else than love; for that would be to ad 
against itself. The discipline of sorrow, or pait, 
or misfortune that Love sends to draw us heaven 
ward, may seem to us like the smitings of wrath; 
but this is only an appearance. We see the frown 
ing Providence,’ but not the ‘smiling face’ it 
hides. We are erring and disobedient children, 
who will not hear the Father’s voice, though it 
call in tones of beseeching tenderness; and shall 
love turn away and let us perish in our blindnes 
and folly, or scourge us back from the desert 
places in which our souls must starve? or from 
the fens and mephitic marslies of self-love wher 
all that is left of spiritual, heavenly life must die 
of asphyxia? Anger and offended pride, such # 
men feel who have lost the image and likeness of 
God in their souls, might so turn away and leave 
the erring and disobedient to perish; but not the 
infinitely loving and compassionate Father of 1 
all. His ways are not as our ways, nor His 
thoughts as our thoughts. We have no huma 
standard by which to weigh and measure the Divite 
love. We only know that it is infinite; and thal 
any attempt on our part to set for it metes an 
bounds is vain and foolish.” ; 

“ And yet,” Mr. Levering drew himself up with 
a weary and oppressed air; “ And yet, am I the 
less fiercely smitten? Was my case so desperilt 
that no lighter discipline would answer? Coth 
not the admonition have come in some milde 
way? Was the disease so close to the centre ( 
| life that the wound for my healing must go * 
| deep ?” 

There came into his voice, as he uttered tle 
last sentence, an almost angry thrill. a 

“Love knew,” I said gently ; “and love 1s * 
| wavs love.” 

“ Was it love,” he asked bitterly, “that for m! 
neglect of service cut off this child in the fres 
ness and beauty of her pure young life, and almo 
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broke her mother’s heart? The chastening, if it 
had to come, should have been mine alone, 1 might 
Ihave seen the hand of Love in that; but I cannot 
see it in this.” 
[ waited until the momentary blindness of feel- 
ing could pass, and then said : eas 
“There cannot possibly be anything limited or 
artial in the operations of Divine Providence. Its 
srescience is never for the individual alone, as if he 
were disconnected from all others; but includes 
every one, near or remote, who stands in any relation 
ohim. The best that can be gained for each and 
all who may be affected thereby—the best spirit- 
tally, Imean—isin every dispensation of Provi- 
dence. In the death of your child, your spiritual 
te and needs—your good alone—have not been 
regarded by Him, without whom a sparrow can- 
mot fall. She has been removed from this to a 
higher life just at the time when that removal is 
best for those she leaves behind her in this world, 
best for herself, and best for the angels into whose 
ociety she will be admitted. If you gain from this, 


to you, sorrowful event, what God is seeking to | 
Beauty for | 


have you gain, happy will it be. 
shes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the gar- 
nent of praise for the spirit of heaviness, will be 
yours in the days to come.” 

Ihave often had occasion to notice the won- 
lerful power that lies in the simple words of 
Holy Scripture. Mr. Levering’s brows were 
drawn closely together, and there was a stern, al- 
most defiant, expression in his eyes up to the mo- 
ment when the Divine symbolic language of the 
old prophet began falling from my lips. But ere 
I had finished the sentence, I saw his face begin 
tosoften. In a few moments its whole aspect was 
subdued and tender. He was passing through 
changing states of mind. 

“*Vike as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him.’ ‘He knoweth 
our frame: he remembereth that we are dust.’ 
‘The Lord is gracious, and full of compassion, 
slow to anger: and great in mercy. The Lord is 


good to all, and His mercies are over all his| 
bworks, ’”” 


As I repeated these Divine sentences, the 
changes went on until he came into a new state 
wherein submission and humiliation before the 
Lord could be born. 

“It is very hard to bear,” he said, speaking in a 
low, broken voice. “ But I will try to be patient and 
resigned. God knows best. I am in His hands.” 

“And He always does what is best. It is by 


“Yes, yes; it must be so—it must be so.” He 
spoke as one with whom new and better convic- 
tions were growing clearer and clearer. And now 
there fell upon me an almost oppressive sense of 
responsibility. In God’s Providence, I had come 
tobe the spiritual guide and counsellor of this 
man at a time when, under the discipline of sor- 
tow, states of submission and humiliation were 


) wisdom that His love acts,” I returned. 


being formed, and into which, if genuine, angelic | 


life might flow, and give them a reality of exist- 
ence that nothing could ever destroy. They 
might seem to perish when the tide of worldliness 
rolled back, as his old natural life went on again 
in the old channels; but as was the child Jesus 
vhen Herod sought his life, these states would be 




























| 


“ What infinite care, and tenderness, and love,” 
I said in my heart, as this perception grew clearer 
ard stronger. 

“God is nearer to us in sorrow, and suffering, 
and pain, than at any other time.” I spoke with 
the assurance that I felt. He looked up at me, al- 
most in wonder. “Nearer, because then we are 
more conscious than at any other time of our own 
weakness and helplessness ; and to that state the 
Divine love of helping and serving draws very 
close. It is then that the world recedes from us, 
and in the silence that falls into our souls we can 
hear the voice of our Lord calling to us and say- 
ing, ‘Son, give me thy heart,’ ‘Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ ‘Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls; for my 
yoke is easy and my burden is light.’ ” 

“T know,” answered Mr. Levering, “that my 
Lord is loving and merciful; and I pray for 
strength to bear this heavy affliction.” 

‘And strength will surely come if you go to 
Him in humble submission, Nay, my brother, it 
has comealready. Into this night of sorrow, light 
is already breaking, and it shines from the face of 
our blessed Lord, who is full of compassion and 
gracious, long suffering, and plenteous in mercy 
and truth. To get nearer to Him, and to feel a seuse 
of His divine presence and love ; to hear His voice 
calling to us as He standsat the door of our hearts, 
urgent to come in that He may bless us; and then 
to open the door through obedience to His words 
—what higher good is possible.” 

It was as I had hoped. A new state of mind 
was born—a spiritual babe, so feeble,and help- 
less, that, in the first shock and chill of Mr. Lev- 
ering’s worldly life as he went back into it again, 
it must have quickly perished. But in God’s 
mercy it was drawn back into the inner regions ef 
his soul, and kept safely there, out of the range of 
his conscionsness and untouched by any evil af- 
fection which he might suffer for a time to hold 
dominion over him. 

For months after this sad bereavement, Mr. Lev- 
ering was faithful in his attendance at church, 
and to all appearance a devout worshipper. But, 
as I had feared, the cares of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches began choking the Word 
again. The pressure of the current in which his 
natural life was set was too strong for him; and it 
bore him slowly away. I saw, with sorrow, a 
growing indifference to the things of heaven, and 
an increasing absorption in the things of this 
world. My heart went out towards him with a 
feeling of compassion. There was good in him; 
good states established under favoring influedces, 
a feeble spiritual life, guarded by angels in the 
very inner sanctuary of his soul, which could 
never die, because it was born of God. 

There was nothing for me to do but to wait; for 
Mr. Levering had drifted so far away from me as 
to be almost out of the reach of my influence. That 
sorrow, or misfortune, or some great and _heart- 
searching trouble was before him, I felt sure; be- 
cause I did not believe that his love of the world, 
which seemed to be growing stronger and stronger, 
could be broken by any other means. And that 
God’s love for him would manifest itself in the 


hidden away and protected by the Lord, and kept | severest discipline, if that were needed I felt very 


for the fullness of time. 
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So I waited, meantime remembering him often 
in my prayers; for an unusual concern for this 
man was laid upon my soul. 

One, two, three, four years; and there came 
nothing to break the steadily strengthening 
worldly life of Mr. Levering. His business had 
grown largely; he had entered into great and suc- 
cessful enterprises; was connected with banks and 
railroads; had become a man of note in trade 
and money-centres. If he had lost interest in the 
spiritual things of the church, he had not grown 
narrow and illiberal, but more generous toward 
her; giving always with an open hand when 
called upon. 


CHAPTER II. 


I had taken my text one Sunday morning, and 
after reading it over twice, had let my eyes go 
down upon the congregation, when, with a little 
emotion of surprise, 1 saw Mr. Levering in his pew. 
It was several weeks since I had seen him there. 
What was the matter now? Something had gone 
wrong with him. I knew it the instant my eye 
rested on his face. 

“What shall it profita man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” This 
was the text I had chosen. 

During the entire discourse, the eyes of Mr. 
Levering were off of me for scarcely a moment. 
It was not a long and labored discourse, but very 
direct and emphatic; and I had a strange im- 


pression, as I uttered sentence after sentence, that | 


I was speaking to Mr. Levering alone. 

Through all the afternoon of that Sunday, the 
thought of this man was with me continually ; 
while the feeling of concern which had come 
over my mind in the morning grew stronger and 
stronger. I felt little, if any, surprise when, 
quite early in the evening, I was told that he 
had called, and had gone to my library, where he 
wished to see me alone, for I had perceived his 
coming by an inner sense. 

A face, strongly marked by repressed feeling, 
turned itself toward me as I entered the library. 
Mr. Levering was sitting, but arose and grasped 
my hand tightly, looking at me very earnestly for 
a moment, and then dropping his eyes to the floor. 
We sat down together at my library-table, each 
facing the other, as once before in the bygone 
vears. A long silence followed, in which I waited 
for him. 

“Something that I could not resist drew me to 
church this morning.” He said it with much con- 
straint of manner. 

“Do you think it was an evil influence?” I 
asked. 

The question seemed to take him by surprise. 
I saw it in the thrill that quivered for an instant 
in his face. 

“ No.” 
half reluctance. 

“Not evil, but good,” I said. “It was by the 


pelled this morning. 





. 4 83 | stand on its brink, 
drawings of the Holy Spirit that you were im-| I answered. 


ments, “I hardly think that I would have ye, 
tured to church. You make the way to Heaya 
very straight and narrow.” 

“JT cannot make the way to Heaven. 

lies in my power is to point it out. 
Way, and if by Him — that is, in the keeping 
his Divine sayings — we walk onward, we shill 
surely reach the kingdom of eternal blessednes, 
It is by keeping his words in our hearts, and mak. 
ing them felt in our actions — not by turning from 
them and living according to the maxims ani 
and selfish customs of this world, and trusting 
be saved by some special grace and mercy — that 
we gain an entramce into Heaven.” 

“Yes, yes, I know of this straight and narroy 
doctrine that you preach. I have heard it before, 
And —and—in spite of all my efforts to tum 
away from it and hide it out of sight, it come 
back upon me every now and then with the fore 
of an overwhelming conviction !” 

He spoke with deep feeling —almost with agi- 
tation — and with what seemed an involuntary 
reaching out of his hands toward me, as if he fel 
that he was drifting helplessly out upon danger. 
ous waters from which I had the power to save 
him. 

“Ts not an entrance into Heaven more to be de. 
sired than anything this world can offer?” | 
asked this question in a low, serious voice. He 
gazed at me earnestly, but without replying. 

“Ts it wise to set time against eternity? Forty, 
fifty, or even a hundred years, against forever? 
the poor, perishing riches of this earth, which 
moth and rust are continually corrupting, agains 
the wealth and magnificance of Hesven?” 

“God help me!” fell in a half-despairing cry 
from his lips, as he dropped his face upon the 
table again. He was struggling hard to repres 
his feelings. I did not speak until his brief agi- 
tation had subsided; nor until he had lifted his 
head, so that I could see the expression of his 
face. If had become pale, and I saw from it 
flxed and suffering lines that the conflict into 
which he had entered was far from being over. 

“This world is so near, so real, so full of er 
ticement and solicitation! The good it offers « 
so close to our hands, so sweet to the taste! Ani 
Heaven is so far off, so unreal, so uncertain of at: 
tainment; the way so narrow, and dreary, and 
full of the bitterness of self-denial!” 

“Were the flesh-pots of Egypt better than the 
clusters of Eschol? The leeks and lentils, and 
bondage of Egypt, better than the grapes, and 
olives, the wine and the milk, and the free cit 
zenship of Canaan? What were forty years in 
the Wilderness, to a perpetual habitation in the 
goodly Jand that lay beyond the waters of Jor 
dan ?” 

“If there wereno Red Sea to cross—no waters 0! 
Marah to drink—no plague of serpents—no wast 


; | ing hunger nor parching thirst.” He spoke with 
He uttered the word with a kind of| great despondency of manner. 


“There is no Red Sea that will not part, as ¥e 
and let us pass over dry shod, 


“No Marah of temptation so bittet 


|that it will net be sweetened by the branch ¢ 


Mr. Levering bent over the table and laid his! obedience we cast into its waters: and we shall 


head down upon it, showing considerable agita-| surely find rest 
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ified. For the flesh-pots of Egypt, God will give 
ng manna and quail.” 

The dreary, almost helpless expression, was 
dying out of Mr. Levering’s face, and I saw break- 
ing into it a life which came from truer and more 
interior perceptons, 

“Tam here with a purpose,” he said, drawing 
himself up 32a firm and resolute way. “I did 
not wish to cone; but the inner propulsion was so 
yreat that I sould not resist it. And now I feel 
that the ferze which has brought me here is one 
avainst which I cannot set myself without incur- 
ring greater risks than any man issafe in daring.” 

“What is the purpose ?” I asked. “ Speak freely 
ind confidentially ; and I will answer as if you 
were my own brother.” 

“! have little doubt as to the tenor of your 
aswer.’ His voice lost something of its firmness. 
“If [had been as sure of it before I came as I am 
now, it is more than probable that you would not 
haveseen me here to-night But I am here; and 
come of it what may, I shall speak freely of my 
state, and—and—well, yes; of the great peril in 
vhich I stand of losing my soul. ‘ What shali it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul !’” 

There was a kind of stern desperation in his 
manner. 

“To-morrow !”’—he had taken a little while to 
compose himself, and now spoke in a steady voice. 
“To-morrow I must move forward in the way I 


have been going swiftly for—well, no matter for | 


how long—or, make a sudden, and it may be, nay, 
it will be, a disastrous halt.” 

Deep lines were cutting themselves into his 
forehead. 

“T have become involved in a series of specula- 
tive transactions, which have assumed large and 
perillous proportions. If ultimately successful my 
share in the profit will hardly be less than sixty 


or seventy thousand dollars, if unsuccessful, my | 
He passed his 


loss will be double that sum.” 
hand across his forehead with a nervous movement, 
and I saw the moisture gathering among the 
sharply drawn lines. 

“A man in danger will grasp at almost any- 
thing for safety.” 

There came into Mr. Levering’s eyes a look of 
appeal—a plea for justification ; and I understood 
its significance. 

“Is adrowning man responsible for the life that 
islost through his desperate efforts to save him- 
self? Is not self-preservation the first law of 
nature?” he asked. 

“So reasons the natural man, with whom self is 
ill in all; not so the spiritual man, who regards 
his neighbor as himself. He will not wrong 
mother, though he suffer even to the loss of his 
life through forbearance. 

My answer seemed to push him away from me. 
His countenance changed, and he moved himself 


back alittle from the table over which he had been | 


leaning. For some moments neither of us spoke. 
“A hard saying. Who shall bear it?’ Mr. 
levering said this in a depressed and reluctant 
Yolce, speaking as if to himself. Hope revived ; 
or knew from this constrained utterance that, in 


his hour of sore temptation, the Lord was near | 


‘0 help him; and I also knew, that as a Divine 
Helper, all things were possible to Him and to 
those who trusted in His Word, 


“He that findeth his life shall lose it: and he 
that loseth his life, for my sake, shall find it,” I 
|said, speaking slowly and with an impressive 
|manner. Then, after a pause: “What is the 
| drowning life you would save at the cost of another 
| life?” I put the question with a directness of 
‘look and tone that seemed to startle him. 
| “Love is life,’ I went on. “ What is the love 
‘or life, so sorely imperilled now? The life you 
| would save at so desperate a cost as that of another 
| life, if that must be? Is it the life that will be 
| lost in the finding ; or the life that will be found 
|in the losing? Natural life, or spiritual life? The 
life of self-love, or the life of neighborly love? 
‘He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it,— 
shall find the heavenly life that will grow richer, 
and deeper and more blessed as the ages endure.” 
The countenance of Mr. Levering grew softer 
in tone. He made no reply, and as | saw that his 
mind was getting more and more open to right 
|impressions. I felt that in the very words of our 
| Lord lay a surer power and influence than in any 
form of speech in which it was possible for me to 
| clothe a precept or an admonition. Lo! I called 
| up from my memory passage after passage of the 
| Divine Word, and uttered them slowly and rev- 
}erently. “If aman love me, he will keep my 
| words: and my Father will love him, and we 
willcome unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” “ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
/unto you: not as the world giveth give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be afraid.” “ Trust in the Lord, and do good ; 
so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily shalt 
Delight thyself also in the Lord ; 


| 
' thou be fed. 


and He shall give thee the desire of thy heart. 


;Commit thy way unto the Lord: trust also in 
| Him; and He shall bring it to pass.” “The Lord 
| knoweth the days of the upright; and their in- 
heritance shall be forever.” ‘“ Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright: for the end of that 
man is peace.” “ As ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even soto them ; for thisis the 
| law and the prophets.” 
I paused. He had leaned over, resting his el- 
bows on the table. His face was half-hidden by 
| his hands, but I could see that it had grown calm 
and thoughtful. I waited for his response. It 
came after a little while. Drawing himself slowly 
back from the table, and taking hold of the arms 
of his chair as if to brace himself up, he said in a 
voice so changed that my ear scarcely recognized 
it— 
| “To-morrow ! Ah, my good and true, and faithful 
friend, how shall 1 meet to-morrow, and stand in the 
fiery trial it will surely bring ? God and mammon! 
Which shall it be? Let me tell you all about it. 
It is best you should know.” 
| He began speaking more hurriedly. “As I 
have already told you, I am involved in a series 
of speculative business operations which have as- 
sumed large and perilous proportions. In their 
| prosecution, I am sorry to say that I have not re- 
garded my neighbor’s goods; but have looked 
solely to my own. If successful in the end, every 
dollar of gain will count against others on the 
losing side. But, to ensure success, a bolder 
scheme than any to which I have yet consented to 
become a party is proposed; and I must accept 
or reject it to-morrow. If I accept, 1 will not 
only come safely out of the affair, but make a clear 
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gain of sixty or seventy thousand dollars. If I 
reject, twice that sum will scarcely cover my losses. 
More than half my fortune will be swept from ex- 
istence in a single moment; and all I have left in 
the world be placed in serious jeopardy. I stand 
to-night looking ruin in the face; but with a way 
of escape before me, which I may take if I will.” 

3eads of sweat were lying all over his forehead. 
He had become terribly agitated. 

“But a way that leads to a deeper and more 
fearful ruin,’ I replied. “What is the loss of 
money to the loss of the soul ?” 

I saw him shiver. He grew almost deathly pale. 
His lips fell apart. He seemed like one standing 
face to face with an awful terror. 

“ Let us pray,” I said. He knelt with me. I 
laid, in a few, fitting words, the case before God, 
asking that this sorely tempted brother might be 
given strength for the hour, and then the peace 
and rest of victory. That the bitter waters of this, 
his Marak of temptation, might become sweet 
through obedience to the Divine command, so that 
he might enter into the delights of Elim, and find 
rest after his sore conflict beneath the cooling and 
refreshing palms. 

He was deeply affected ; “all broken un.” as we 
say. But he had taken his resolve, and that was 
to stand fast by the Commandment of God, if 
strength were given him. 

“T pray for Divine help,” he said. “For I 
know that if I trust in myself, I shall surely fall.” 
He spoke with signs of weakness and self-dis- 
trust. 

“ Your prayers will amount to nothing at all,” I 
answered, “unless there be the watchful mind and 
the resolute will into which the Divine vigilance 
and the Divine resistence to evil can flow. God 
does not protect and save us to-morrow because of 
our prayers to-day ; but when to-morrow, the time 
when we must enter into conflict, becomes to-day, 
He will protect and save us by the Divine power 
which we then take and use as if it were our own. 
It is not by prayer that we conquer in tempta- 
tion, but by the resistence to evil which God will 
surely enable us to make, if we lift out of their 
dead forms in our memories the Divine precepts 
of His word, and make them living and potent in 
our actions ; and we do this when we refuse to act 
against his precepts; for not to do evil, is to do 
good—good always flowing in whereevil is shunned 
and being renewed as air flows in upon a vacuum. 
If we refuse to do evil because it iscontrary to the 
Divine command, and therefore a sin, its power is 
broken, and the Divine love of saving and helping 
can act in and with us, and surround and keep us 
from the power of the adversary of our souls.” 

“Not by prayer!” Mr. Levering looked at me 
with a dazed and doubtful expression. 

“Prayer turns us to God, and opens our minds, 
if we are humble and sincere, to the inflowing of 
his Divine strength, which is given freely to all 
who will take and use it. But God does not save 
us because of our prayers. If that were possible, 
so great is His love for us that Salvation would 
come swiftly though we never uttered a word of 
supplication. It is from our evil affections—the 
loves that rule us and bear us far away from him- - 
that He would save us. These loves make our 
very life—our free life, without which we could not 
be human. To destroy our love of evil, before 
any love of good had been found through repent- 





cs, 
ance and an effort to obey His Divine laws, woulj 
not be to save us, but to destroy us. In a certain 
sense, we must save ourselves—‘work out,’ as the 
Apostle has it, ‘our own salvation, with fear anj 
trembling” In our own strength, this cannot he 
done; but in the strength that God will give us, jj 
we ask for and accept it, we shall become inying. 
ble, though all the powers of hell should stand iy 
array against us.” 

“Tf Tam to save myself in this great peril, ther 
the case is hopeless. Oh, my good friend and 
counsellor! If you but knew how weak and help. 
less I feel. To-morrow I shiall come face to face 
with the loss, it may be, of nearly everything | 
possess in this world. I have but to take a singk 
step forward, and all will be safe.” 

“ A step in the way to heaven?” T asked. 

There was a perceptible start and shiver. 

“How am I to save myself in this great tempts. 
tion? How take and use the Divine strength’ 
If it will not come through prayer, what then’ 
How am I to obtain it ?” 

His voice had grown husky, and the work 
seemed to choke him in their struggle for utter. 
ance. All the lines of his face, which had again 
become pale, were drawn and rigid. He was 
looking at me with the pitiful eagerness of one in 
a deadly straight. : 

“Clear seeing,” I replied, “is the first requisite 
to safe walking.” I spoke gravely and calmly, a 
one who was making an appeal to the reason and 
not to the sentiments. ‘If we are in danger, ani 
there is a way of escape, our safety depends o 
our seeing this way. If we are about entering 
upon an encounter with a deadly foe, our hope of 
conquest must lie in our knowledge of his weak 
points, and in our possession of a weapon agains 
the force of which he has no armor that can offer 
asure resistance. Now, for any human soul that 
is in danger, there is a sure way of escape. Fo 
every human soul that is set upon by the power 
of hell—though their name be legion—there is: 
weapon of defense and assault which, if used, will 
make the victory sure.” 

I paused. Mr. Levering was still looking a 
me eagerly; but with a gathering cunfidence in his 
manner. 

“That way—that weapon—is, the Word 
God.” 

I did not expect to see the light flash into his 
face; and I did not see it. Rather the expressio: 
grew drearier. 

“Have you ever thought much about the Di 
vine Word; of its holiness and its power?” 
asked. 

He did not reply. 

“In the Gospel of John, we find this remark 
able declaration: ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” 

I laid a meaning emphasis on the closing wort 
of the Divine sentence. He lifted his eyes to 
face with a quick glance, and I saw that a nef 
thought had dawned upon him. . 

“And the Word was God!’ God actually it 
the Word; and its very life and power divine: 
Well may we call it holy.” 

I remained silent, that he might have time 
think. Then I repeated such passages of scr" 
we upon this subject as came to BJ 
Tulnd, 
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: 
«By the Word of the Lord were the heavens 


made, and all the hosts of them by the breath of 
his mouth.’ ‘He cast out the spirits with his 
Word” ‘Ye are clean through the Word.’ ‘ His 
name is called the Word of God’ ‘Is net my 
Word as a fire, saith the Lord?’ ‘Thy Word 
have I hid in my heart, that I might not sin 
against Thee” ‘Thy Word is a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path.” ‘By the Word 


of thy lips, I have kept me from the paths of the | 


destr ver. ss 

As I repeated passage after passage, I saw light 
and strength come slowly into his countenance. 
He waited for me still. 

“Tf there be such a power in the Word; if, in- 
deed, veiling and covering its inner holiness with 
natural form and symbols, the Lord, who is its 
very life, comes near to us when we read it and 
think of it reverently; will He not, by the power 
of this Word, save us in temptation, be the as- 
sault never so fierce? ‘By the Word of thy life,’ 
says the Psalmist, ‘I have kept me from the paths of 
the destroyer.’ ” 

Mr. Levering drew a deep inspiration. There 
was a quicker play in all his features; a new light 
in his eye. 

“It is by the sword of the Spirit that you must 
conquer,” I went on, “and that is the DivineWord. 
Ashield and a buckler is this Word. A strong 
tower of defense. A great rock in a weary land. 
And now, my tried and sorely tempted brother, 
Ihave only this to say: If, when you go into the 
attle, which you must fight to-morrow, you take 
with you the sword of the Spirit, and the armor 
of the Word, you will surely conquer. How are 
you to use this sword? How encase yourself in 
this armor? Simply by bringing it outof your 
nemory, and holding it in your thoughts in the 
very hour of trial and temptation, and then it will 
surely deliver you from evil. To every entice- 
ment, and argument, and consideration that set 
themselves in array, and seek to break the pur- 
pose you have now formed to do right, come what 
will of natural loss and suffering, oppose some 
passage from the Holy Word. All temptation is 





from Hell, and it is by the Word that devils are | 
ast out. This is the power against which they | 


cannot stand; for God is present in his Word 
and fights for all who use it against the enemies 
of their souls.” 

Mr. Levering was leaning across the table and 
listening with a deep and eager attention. 1 
could see that he was taking in the meaning of 
what I said. 

“To-morrow, when the temptation through 
which you will have to pass is sore upon you, 
and the desire of your heart goes out toward the 
riches that, if you will not peril your soul, must 
take to themselves wings and flee away, let this 
Divine precept come out of your memory even 
to your lips in silent utterance: ‘A little that a 
righteous man hath is better than the riches of 
many wicked.” Or this: ‘Commit thy ways 
unto the Lord; trust also in him, and he shall 
bring it to pass” Or this: ‘The steps of a good 
man are ordered by the Lord; and he delighteth 
in his way. Though he fall, he shall not be ut- 
terly cast down; for the Lord upholdeth him with 
his hand,’ Other passages will be as potent as 
these; for it is the Divine presence in the Word 
by which conquest in temptation is secured. Call 
up out of your memory any Divine saying, when 
the attack is fierce and the danger great; hold it 
in your thought and rest in it, and He who is in 
His Word will give you the power to overcome. 
This Word will smite your spiritual enemies as 
with a sharp sword; it will cover them with dark- 
ness, and cause them to flee away in terror.” 

“Remember,” I said, in a tone of impressive 
admonition, as I held Mr. Levering’s hand tightly 
in mine at parting, “that, to he permitted to fall 
into temptation is of the Divine mercy, that a 
man may overcome his spiritual enemies and put 
them under his feet, as the Lord in His incarna- 
tion overcame all hell and put it forever under 
His feet. To fall into temptation is not, therefore, 
to fall into evil; but if a man fall in temptation, 
then is his case sad indeed, for he is weaker and 
more in the power of his enemies than before, and 
in greater danger of losing his soul.” 

“God helping me, I will gain this victory!” 
Mr. Levering answered with solemn earnestness, 
as he wrung my hand at parting. 

S. ARTHUR. 
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MOTHERS AND HOUSEKEEPERS. 


F there be one class of persons who need wise 
‘counsel and practical suggestions it is those 
women who occupy the double position of 
nothers and housekeepers, and who assumed their 


without realizing in any degree the 
werpowering trials and difficulties that awaited 
them. There is a large number of such women 
ho have to depend wholly on their labor to pre- 
serve the domestic machinery in smooth running 
order, and unless there be skillful management 
and systematic planning in performing their work, 
they will not be able to meet the demand on their 
strength that their duties entail. ; 
We see so many women who commence their 
harried life, buoyant with hope and health, who, 


responsibility 


the various indispositions from which they suffer: 
And they are not the only sufferers. Children 
and husbands suffer where mothers and wives 
are unable to perform their duties to them and to 
their homes. But what has brought this physical 
change to these women? When they first entered 
upon their new duties, they were strong and am- 
bitious, and there was no planning to svstematiz 
the work, that it might be performed with greater 
ease and comfort. There was no thought given to 
economizing their precious strength that would 
prove their best friend as their care and duties in- 
creased. No study and care given to preserve 
their general health as time passed on, and so by 
degrees the failure came, until health, hope, and 
happiness were things of the past. 

There is no time when a mother so needs the 


na few years are reduced almost to invalids by full strength of body and mind as when her chil- 
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dren are small. It is then, in their helplessness, 
that they look to her to supply their every want, 
and then that her wisest judgment should be em- 
ployed in moulding the character of their future 
lives. For such work it requires bodily strength 
and quiet, steady nerves, which simply means good 
health. And we know whereof we speak, when 
we say that, unless there be an incurable heredi- 
tary complaint or a deformity which prevents a 
healthy éondition of the body, that every woman 
who employs common sense, intelligence and care, 
ean enjoy this precious gift. 

3ut inorder to be able to care for her health 
intelligently, she must know something of the 


physiological laws that govern her being. There | 
is a large class of women who are ordinarily in- | 
telligent on other subjects, but who know abso- | 


lutely nothing of the laws by which their phys- 
ical life is governed. 
they suffer from sick-headache, of the nervous af- 
fection of their backs, and of the various disorders 
of their system. That the doctor says one parti- 
cular organ is strangelytaffected, and the difficulty 


They can tell how much | 


knit stockings, and never allowed my feet to gg 
cold and damp. On the inside of the neck of my 
undershirt I put an additional piece of flannd 
that extended six inches downward s0 as to pro. 
tect the chest and the back of the neck. 

As simple as this change may seem, it has been 
the means of adding great comfort and joy to my 
life. This style of dress, combined with the prac. 
tice of other hygienic rules of living, have wrought 
a great change in my physical condition. No 
headache, no backache, but a free, light, healthy 
feeling prevades the system that wolud be impos 
sible under the old way. 

Let me beg those women who read this, whow 
bodies are fettered by corsets, and who daily carry 
| pounds of skirt-weight hanging from their waists 
to try the experiment of a change. To give thos 
| organs that try so hard to be faithful in perforn- 
ing their work, a chance to act with freedom, and 
allow the poor, pressed up body to resume the 
comfortable, healthful feeling that was intended 
|by nature. A short time since, while trying to 
| persuade a pale, weary-looking mother to adopt 





with another organ is likely to cause her death at | a different mode of dress, she surprised me with 
any time. But she can give no cause for these af- | the remark that it would be impossible for her tv 
flictions, and knows of no intelligent manner of | give up her corset for it just held her back together 
treating them. They do not uuderstand that the | She was deceiving herself with the thought that it 
body is like any piece of fine delicate machinery | acted as a support for her weak back, when it hai 


and must be understood and preserved as such, if | in reality, been the source of that weakness. 


expected to do good work. 
In nine cases out of ten, where women suffer 


from the various female weaknesses, it is but a | 
‘living and sleeping apartments with fresh air, are 
important subjects, which every women shoul 


natural result of an unnatural suicidal way of 
living. The torturing mode of dress, the inatten- 


tion to wholesome food, imperfect ventilation, in- 


sufficient bathing, and many other causes too nu- 
merous to mention, are the evils that slowly but 
surely bring disease and death. If the prevalent 
manner of dressing was studied for the sole pur- 
pose of producing unhealthy, delicate females it 
could not succeed better in its work than now. 
There has been so much written on the subject 
of women’s dress by eminent physicians and 
able lady writers, that anything I could say would 
be but a faint echo of their thoughts, so I will 
only give my own experience on this subject : 
After reading much on this subject and suffering 
from my manner of dressing, four years ago I de- 
cided to give the change a test. My first act was 
to abandon my corset and substitute in its place a 
well-made, good-fitting underwaist. My next 
thought was how to rid my waist of its burden of 
skirts. I tried several patent skirt-supporters, but 
found the most satisfactory article in a pair of 
common suspenders. I sewed one large strong 
button on each end in the back and a correspond- 
ing two in front at a suitable place for fastening 
the skirts. Made buttonholes the same distance 
apart in my underskirts, and dress-skirts fastening 
all the skirts I wore to the suspenders. Suspended 
my drawers and stockings from the shoulders 
leaving my waist entirely free from pressure and 
weight. Wore shoes sufficiently large that the 
circulation in my feet was not impeded, and was 
able thereby to walk a greater distance and with 
more ease than formerly, Adopted a simple walk- 
ing-dress style for street wear so that I could walk 
with ease and comfort without the holding up 
of skirts. And in regard to my winter clothing, 
I have been very careful to protect the body with 
soft, warm flannels. Have worn all-wool hand- 


| food for the body, of keeping the skin in a healthy 


The necessity of providing pure, wholesome 


condition by frequent bathing, of supplying ou 


thoroughly understand. It is knowledge whos 
value can never be estimated, for by preventing 
sickness we not only save ourselves and other 
much suffering, care, and inconvenience, but in 
many instances life itself may be preserved by # 
doing. Women are often ignorant on such subject 
because they do not provide themselves with the 
means of obtaining information. To all such ve 
would suggest the plan of subscribing for a good 
magazine devoted to health. We have tried the 
plan in our family for several years and while ve 
do not agree with all they say, they contain much 
that is excellent and suggestive. The subscription 
price of such a magazine amounts to no more thal 
one or two visits from a physician and by acting 
on the valuable advice they often contain the phy- 
sician’s visit may be avoided altogether. Spec 
men copies of such magazines can be had free, ot 
by sending a few cents in applying to the pub 
lishers. We have tried several, but the one We 
are taking this year and which we consider very 
good is, Good Health, published at Battle Creek, 
Michigan. NELLIE BuRyS. 


BEAUTY. 


The lesson which the many-colored skies, 
The flowers and leaves and painted butterflies, 
The deer’s branched antlers, the gay bird thst 
flings 
The tropic sunshine from its golden wings, 
The brightness of the human countenance, 
Its play of smiles, the magic of a glance. 
For evermore repeat, 
In varied tones and sweet-— 
That beauty, in and of itself, is good. 








J. G. WHITTIER. 
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THE LITTLE ONES. 


“If we knew the little fingers, 
Pressed against the window pane, 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow, 
Never trouble us again, 
Would the bright eyes of our darlings 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 
Vex us, then, as they do now? 


“ Ah, those little, ice-cold fingers! 

How they point our memory back 

To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our wayward track. 

How those little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 

Not to scatter thorns, but roses, 
For our reaping by-and-by.” 


WAS thinking of it to-day, seeing the “print 
of rosy fingers upon the windows” so lately 
washed, and the thought of how short the 
time would be ere the wee hands would be 


baby hands no longer; of how rapidly baby was | 


growing; and that, though rosy and well to-day, 
} to-morrow might take him from us, kept back 
the hasty words I might otherwise have said. 
The precious baby-fingers! The innocent, mis- 
chievous fingers!) What untold work they make 
us, and yet, as mothers, let us be patient! They 
are so cunning, with all their mischief, and what 
is more comforting than the “silk-soft touch of a 
baby’s hand” as it pats over your face and neck in 
happy love and admiration? “Mamma” is 
always “so booful” to baby eyes! 

What would the world be without the chil- 
dren? Do you remember what Longfellow says 
of them? 

“What the leaves are to the forest, 
With the iight and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, 
That to the world are children; 
Through them to feel the giow 
Of a brighter and sunnier atmosphere 
Than comes to the trunks below.” 


They are the very poetry and flowers of life, the 
link between Heaven and Earth; for did not 


9)? 


Christ teach “Of such is the kingdom of Heaven 
How the memory of that old, old story, when He 
took the little ones in His arms and blessed them, 
hallows and glorifies childhood forever! The 
very thought of it thrills me with strange awe 
and wonder when I take little Paul into my lap at 
the bed-time hour, in answer to his pleading “I 
want to love you, mamma.” Children are alike, 
the world over, and the little Galileian children 
were very like those around us; as full of life 
and fun, bubbling over with mischief and spirits, 
seeming one moment to be sure types of angels, 
and too good for us to keep, and, even while we 
clasp them tremblingly lest they be taken to 
Heaven, proving their human nature with some 
sudden naughtiness: and yet He took them into 
His arms—His loving, compassionate arms, and 
into the God-heart as well—and blessed them! 
What child, hearing the wondrous story, has not 
felt the wish arising, that he had been there, that 
he had heard the gentle voice, and felt the pres- 
sure of the strong, tender arms! It seems “so 
easy to be good” just then, and yet it is a child- 
mind as well as body, and he forgets sosoon. Can 
we not make them understand that, in taking the 
little ones so long ago, He took all children, and 
took them forever? Though seeing nothing with 














the outward sight, may they not know that the 
Christ-arms are around them to-day, and hear the 
soft tones of the Christ-voice coming down through 
all the ages with sweet pleading: “ Suffer the little 
ones to come unto me, and forbid them not”? 
Ah, mothers, sisters, how often we do forbid their 
coming! How often, as would the disciples of 
old, we keep them back! Not willingly, not 
knowingly, but through our ignorance, and the 
unbelief which chills the warm, child-like faith ; 
through the many creeds and doctrines which 
make the way long and arduous, when He made 
it so easy and simple for the little feet that fain 
would follow Him. They cannot go to Him too 
young; cannot too soon realize that they are His, 
and may work for Him in their little every-day 
lives and play. Many a child-hand has sown 
seed which afterwards grew a great tree, and bore 
leaves “for the healing of the nations.’ Many a 
child-question has awakened thought and emo- 
tions which would not be stilled till the troubled 
soul found the light and bathed in the river of 
peace. Many a little act, which seemed but a trifle 
at the moment, has since become the corner-stone 
in His temple. We shall never know how much 
of the inspiration and truth which makes 


“The world to higher level move,”’ 


come from the children. The love of a little child 
is the cause of many a noble life. They are 
Heaven’s richest gift tous. They bring to usa 
freshness and warmth—a depth of life, before an- 
known. Our best loves, our best thoughts and 
feelings, are awakened by them. Very few hearts 
are so locked that baby-hands cannot find the key. 
Our loving care of them brings us daily nearer 
God and makes the barren places of life to blos- 
som with fragrant flowers. Through them we 
hear the sweet songs of peace, and catch echoes 
of angel-voices. “A little hand shall lead us up 
the shining way of right.” 
‘“ A woman’s crown of glory 
Is a sinless little child.” 


Let us be thankful for them; let us be patient 
and gentle. It may be only for a little time we 
may keep them. Only a little time ere the “ rosy 
fingers” may lie in “snowy grace” beneath the 
coffin-lid, and how the “thorns,” scattered un- 
heedingly, will pierce us then! Or if they be 
spared to us, childhood is but brief, and soon flits 
away. Soon the tender feet are torn toiling up 
life’s steep ascent, and the young shoulders stoop 
beneath heavy burdens. Let them be happy while 
they may. Bear with them patiently, and do not 
expect of them what you cannot expect of grown 
people—perfection. Do not expect them always 
todo right: Do you do it yourself? Does any 
one do it? Ah, no; “to err is human,” and the 
best and the wisest have their faults. 

Try to fit them for the real work of life. Train 
in them a spirit which will enable them to meet 
its duties bravely, and go onward in the glad 
faith that One infinite in love and wisdom sees 
all—directs all. Let them meet life with a manly 
front, not with a cringing, cowardly spirit. Teach 
them that, in so far as they are worthy of honor 
and respect, it will come to them. Let them feel 
from the very first that they are God’s,-and need 
not wait for some mysterious process to take them 
back to Him. Let them keep life’s sparkle and 
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1 not think that they must be long- 
to be Christians. “God loveth 
ind the sunny heart has more 
ymy one, Let us so deal with 
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LOVING FACES. 


\¢ )M MON to all races, 
Common to us all, 

y, Are the loving faces, 
Faces great and small. 


Faces of our mothers, 
Lighting up our home; 

s of our brothers, 
the world we roam. 


es, loving faces, 
ifting up their light, 
a thousand graces, 


ning in the night; 
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LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS. 


No. 1. 

ttle corner, I give my greeting 
Year, to those I lov« 
es had all turned brown, and the 
t season changed into the deadness 

inter, a great change came to 

nt in my life. A far greater 
than I had known these many 
suddenly in answer to earnest, 
and | soon felt like a new being 
The preceding spring and 
brought bitter disappointment. 
past winter’s improvement, my 
completely, that suffering and 
were daily companions. Now, 
is astonishing and delightful. 
f weakness and weariness werée 
was a bright hope and trust 
that all disease was gone, and that real health 
was soon to be mine; and though thus far it has 
not come ent because sometimes faith wa- 
vers, and I s kwards a little, yet the advance 
toward it is fi f promise. 

What happiness it is to use hands and feet in 
active work which they had not attempted for 
vears. With what thankfulness I go once more 
into the courts of the Lord, to sit with the rest, 
and join in praise and worship, feeling, it seems 
to me, a deeper, fuller joy, than they who are 
always wont be there, can be conscious of, in 
receiving this great privilege, so newly granted. 

New tides of thought and feeling flow through 
heart and brai: New resolves and desires for 
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a life of greater devotion to His service who has 
bestowed this good, so long waited and hoped for. 
The desire above all to work for those who are 
afflicted and suffering in body or mind, perhaps 
without hope. 

When the first cool 
whom I had known in he 

been urging me t in her 
home, wrote another urgent reg for my pres- 
ence, and feeling now the ability to travel a dis- 
tance of eighty miles by rai fully made my 
preparations, and in the « wn of a warm 
October morning, took my in the cars, be- 
side the friends who were pany me, with 
a happy, thankful heart, feeling if a new era of 
existence was dawning fo shall never for 
get that journey, begun m, grey light, 
which gradually advance¢ y, and revealed, 
indistinctly at first, then 1 rly, the objects 
past which flew. Ir eastward, | 
could watch, without tur head, the first 
bright ning of the d iv W faint re flushes, 
where the sun was slowly nding. Soon, broad 

of red cloud stretch ross the horizon 
the great, golden disc I er ) ar d pee ped out 
for a moment between 
mass of solid grey, to be see! more, 

A soft, hazy light perv tmosphe 
making it pleasant to t y It was not Ik 
until the scenery becan miliar and greatly 
For awhile field of cot 
away on either s of the road 
rush int among the 
kories turn 
hs and wild 
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to look at it in passing. 

But most beautiful of vas 
emerging suddenly from t 


ged 


brown standing 


the view, when 
mber, we would 
move alongside of the b: majestic river, now 
full from bank to bank, its rrent freighted 
with foam and driftwood, and r beyond the 
blue mountains raising their summits against the 
grey sky. 

Every half hour we stopped at some station, 
where a flourishing village been built up 
around the depot within a few years, and occa 
sionally passed through larger towns which I had 
heard of for many never seen, and 
where I hoped some familiar face might chance 
to meet my gaze. 

At eleven o'clock we re hed 
our railroad journey ended, and stepping into a 
carriage which was waiting for us, were soon driv 
ing across the country behind a beautiful pair of 
greys, whose graceful spirited n were a 
pleasure to watch. The remaining four miles 
were rapidly traversed, the broad river crossed, 
and twelve o'clock found me set down at my 
friend’s door, receiving a warm welcome. I! 
found Mollie in a cozy little home, surrounded by 
her good husband and two lovely little children. 
Rich in blessings which it made me thankful to 
see apportioned to her, for hers had been rather 
a lonely life, with no one of r own kindred to 


veal 


the place where 


tions 
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cherish, when this good man removed her from it 
into a bright and happy one. Here, also, are the 
good old father and mother, who, having spent 
the morning and noon of their lives in useful, 
honored work and service for the Master, are now 
waiting in the sunset for the glorious morning of 
the hereafter. It is beautiful to see them with 
the little grandchild who clings so lovingly to 
them. Old age and innocent baby hood, so happy in 
each other. The baby is the light of the house— 
so sweet and merry, and engaging in her ways, 
that I have learned to love her so dearly. I 
shall hardly know how to part with her when the 
time for it comes. I am so happy and contented 


and can find so much that is useful to do here, | 


that Lam in no hurry to go. Friends are so kind 
and attentive, doing so much to give me pleasure 
or comfort, that it makes my heart glow with 
warmth. 

Since the first week of my arrival, I have im- 
proved still more in strength, can take longer 
walks without fatigue, and move about the house 
early in the morning as I never could before. 
During a session of the Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church, held soon after my arrival, I 
attended service and meetings three times one 
day, going from the house of a friend close by the 
chureh, and felt no bad consequences from the 
little fatigue experienced. I have made new ac- 
quaintanees, some of whom I feel will be valued 
ones, and have met a few old friends not seen for 
vears before. Among them is one I knew as a 
little child, and our meeting here was an unex- 
pected and glad surprise. It looked strange to 
ree her a grown woman with a little family 
around her, and she could tell me of many 
friends of the old days, in the home of my early 
girlhood, 

So the weeks glide swiftly by, with visiting and 
busy work, and pleasant recreation to employ the 
time. When evening comes, and the children 
are put to sleep an houror two is devoted to 
music and singing, or Mollie and [I have long 
talks to ourselves when her husband is away, of 
many things that have affected our lives since we 
saw each other before. Some pleasant plans are 
also made for the future, and there are dear home 
letters to read and talk over. 

Thus, in happy contentment I move on to meet 
the New Year, which is coming so rapidly towards 
us. I wonder what changes it will bring me. It 
is so delightful to go about once more and see old 
friends and new scenes, after such long imprison- 
ment, that I suspect I shall frequently be tempted 
to leave my old nook. I trust never again to be 
a “Lichen” which has to cling to a wall or “Corner” 





first their sympathy for my helplessness called it 
forth, and hope that years of pleasant intercourse 
may yet continue between us, I pray that the 
New Year may bring blessings to them all, health 
to some who are now bound captive by suffering, 
and to each one, earnest work for the Master, 
which shall be well and lovingly done. 
LICHEN. 


GREETING. 
EAR “HOME” FAMILY: And by this 
I mean each one, for I have really become 
attached to all whose kind thoughts and 
pleasant words come to me every month. Yes, 
I mean all of you: Thank you, with an 
earnest heart, for your words of encouragement, 
and plain words of counsel—thank you more than 
I can tell. And now we are again at the close of 


| the old and the beginning of the new year, let us 


but hope often from some wayside rock to give | 


my greeting, and some word which may interest, 
comfort or cheer. My “Corner” will always have 


precious, hallowed memories for me, mingled with | 


the painful ones. I shall often miss its shelter- 
ing, and shielding from some of the cares and 
trials that beset an active life, out among others. 
But surely, with all the faculties fitted for use, one 
should be able to do more and better work, and 
truer service for the great Giver; so I must be 
thankful for this change, and for the conscions- 
ness of being no longer a burden or care to others, 
which is an unspeakable blessing. I shall still 


prize the love and interest of the dear friends of 
our “Home Circle,” just as much as I did when, 





hope that there will be no falling off in the qual- 
ity of the “ Home,” but that we will have new at- 
tractions and a higher interest. Wishing our 
worthy Editor success and happiness, and the 
many patrons a merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year, I remain yours, 

Lenna HAINEs. 





HINTS FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


old paper, I came across the following, with 
the head of “ Hints for the Home Circle.” 
They are so admirable and well expressed that | 
send them to you, and hope to see them in our 
“ Home Circle into which so many come, every 
month, for something pleasant, and pure, and 


£Or ud > 


[)iu MR. EDITOR: In looking over an 


“ORDER AND CHEERFULNESS.-—It is not essen- 
tsal to the happy home that there should be the 
luxury of the earpeted floor, the cushioned sofa, 
the soft shade of the astral lamp. These gild the 
apartments, but reach not the heart. A neatness, 
order, and a cheerful heart, make home the sweet 
paradise it is often found to be. There is joy as 
real by the cottage fireside as in the splendid Sa- 
loons of wealth and refinement. The elegances 
of life are not to be despised. They are to be re- 
ceived with gratitude; but their possession does 
not insure happiness. The sources of true joy are 
not so shallow. The cheerful heart, like the ka- 
leidoscope, causes most discordant materials to 
arrange themselves in harmony and beauty. 


“Woman’s INFLUENCE.— Woman is ever 
moulding the future man. However undesign- 
edly she may exert it, her influence is around 
him and upon him. He comes in contact with it 
on all hands; Nature renders its withdrawal im- 
possible. The expression of the mother’s coun- 
tenance, the tones of her voice, whether address- 
ing her child or those around—her feelings and 
ideas have given a stamp, before infancy is passed, 
to his character, which after-vyears may deepen, 
but seldom, if ever, obliterate. This intinence 
does not lose its power; the oy and the youth are 
moulded by it. The mother, the sister, and even 
the servant-maid will sympathize with the sorrows 
of boyhood, and listen to the day-dreams of 
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youth, when man Would disdain to lend an ear.| guish a boy’s eyes than take away his heart. Why 
Nor is her influence less potent when youth is| that has experienced the jovs of friendship, and 
man in the hour of man’s} values sympathy and affection, would not rather 


past. She 
he flies for assistance and sym- | lose all that is beautiful in Nature’s scenery, than 


weakness ; 
pathy in t season of suffering, and her senti-| be robbed of the hidden tr ire of his heart? 
ments become a part of his nature. Cherish, then, your heart’s best affections. Indulge 
in the warm and gushing emotions of filial, pa- 
“ BRIN : HEART INTO YouR FAMILY] rental, and fraternal love nk it not a weak- 
CIRCLE \ metimes meet with men who! ness: God is love. Lov i, everybody, and 
seem to think that any indulgence in an affection- | everything that is lovel; ch your children 
ate feeling eakness. They will return from | to love; to love the rose—the robin; to love their 
a journey et their families with a distant | parents; to love their Go« t it be the studi 
dignity, and move among their children with the | object of their domestic culture to give them warm 
cold and lofty splendor of an iceberg, surrounded | hearts—ardent affections. Bind ir whole family 
by its broke gments, There is hardly a more | together by these strong ¢ ls ou cannot make 
unnatural sig! earth, than one of those fami-|them too strong. Religion is lo Love to God, 
lies witho heart. A father had better extin- | love to man.” 


enartment, 


Mathers’ 


A PLEA FOR THE DAUGHTERS. |is teacher; giving here a gentle reproof, here a 
oe kindly criticism, and here vord of praise. She 
WANT rite a few words to the mothers: | is a friend to her sons a1 la ters, and to her 
those w the cradles of your baby-girls, | is first brought the story of every failure and suc- 
or whos¢ ghters are growing up to woman-| cess. Her hold upon their hearts only deepens 
hood arou In the last number of the} with the years. And above all, she is “ Mother, 
HomeE Ma vE, I noticed and read carefully the | a word that should be to us a symbol of all that is 
article entitl Filial Love and Duty;” and | lovely, and grand, and sweet 
while believing with “ Earnest” that new ties or I know another home, where “ My word is law, 
new loves s never be allowed to come before | was laid down by the mother as soon as her chil- 
our affect uther and mother, and that all | dren could understand anvyt! Her daughters 


{ 


> 


” 


| 

the loving e can yive them is, at its best ie grown Women now the rule has neve 
but an une turn for that bestowed upon us, | been relaxed, and between ruler 1 subjects there 
yet Ido b e that there is another side to the | is constant friction. Mutiny in the camp is of 
question. Among the golden threads of my girl- | almost daily occurrence. One of the daughters, a 
hood are woven ! y dark ones. With the bright | bonny, sweet-faced lassie, of whom any mother 
memories a! gled bitter ones. And am I | should be prond, said to me, 1 ng ago: 
wrong in tl g that my experience is similar * Mother never praises n t finds fault with 
to that of hers? That more than one|me all the time, no matter how hard I try to 
mother cou é 10 the words a sad-faced woman | please her. I cannot give away a piece of bread, 
said to m¢ t sterday: ‘My life has been | or alter the position of a table or chair, without 
spent in t g for my children, and now my | asking her. I shall marry the first man who asks 
daughters ar e strangers tome. They do not | me, for the sake of having a home of my own.” 
confide in me or seem to care for me, It is very “ All wrong,” you say; but whose fault is it? 
hard ” Why do the lassies in the other house hold say——as 

The old la inchanging and immovable as | I have often heard them say, laughinglv— 
the everlast s, came to my mind, but | “We do not care to marry; for we could never 
would not more deeply the already sore | have another home as pleasant as this one.” 
heart by utt git. “As ye have sown, so shall O, my sisters, could I only make you see as 
ye also rea} But you, mother, whose girls are| plainly as I do, that you are working out for 
babies yet, y vbo are followed about the house | yourselves the happiness or misery of your fu- 
by mother-calls and pattering feet, surely you can | ture—the brightness or bitterness of your middle 
steer clear of the rocks where her bark of happi- | life. It is for you to say whether your children 
ness went dow [ remember a house whose mo-/| shall honor, and reverence, and love you. It is 
ther was always first; not because she sought the | for you to say whether the litt unds which cling 
first place, | because it was cheerfully, gladly | to you now shall retain their clasp as the vears 
given to her. Where no plan for enjoyment was/|slip by. Just as surely as you guide the baby’s 
complete unl ‘mother’ would take part, and | tottering steps, do you mould the mind and heart, 
by sons and daughters alike she was eagerly | which are like clay in y hands. Don’t “turn 
sought for as ifidante. It seems to me that snch | off” the little ones. Don’t say, as I have heard 
a woman fills the place God meant she should fill, | mothers say, often: “I have no time to pet my 
by right of her motherhood. She is a queen, | children, and play with them, and answer their 
ruling over her little kingdom with wise and gen- | endless questions. It is all I can do to keep the 
tle sway; and as such her children give her most | little stockings mended, an rons clean and 
willing and faithful homage. She is counsellor,| whole.’ Don’t think that the | , 
and mary a tangled skein is brought to her to un-| do without the caresses you gave her when she 
ravel: for, { childish quarrels to love|lay a helpless little thing in your arms. She 
affairs, her « lren come to her for advice. She | needs them more now. Even if you are tired, too 
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ttle daughter can 
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tired to breathe almost, go to her bed with a good- | 
night kiss before she falls asleep. Don’t think it 
js tov much trouble to check, very kindly and | 
carefully, the little faults, as they first spring up. 
Never be too busy to speak the word of praise, 
that makes a child wonderfully happy. Leave 
unspoken the harsh word, which might never be 
wholly forgotten. Above all, never be scornful or 
sarcastic, for there is no surer way to lose a child’s 
respect ; the scornful words may leave a sting you 
little dream of: for childish mortifications cut 
very deep. Keep the confidence of your daugh- 
ters, for, once lost, it may never be recovered. 
This can be done only by infinite patience with 
their follies and mistakes. Endeavor to keep your 
own youth fresh before you. Encourage their 
little plans. Be interested in their school-life, 
and, when maidenhood is upon them, in their 
society-life. Be friend and sister, as well as 
mother, and you will never mourn lost confidence 
Teach them, early, to be helpful, and if the dishes 
slip from the little hands, if the towels are 
scorched and the cake is burned, be patient. Re- 
member that your skill was acquired only after 
years of experience, and do not expect too much 
from the children, Don’t say, with one clear, good 
soul: “It takes so much longer to teach the girls, 
that I prefer to do the work myself.’ 








| sown, so shall you also reap.” 


Of conrse, your skillful hands could do the 
work in half the time it takes to guide the little 
awkward ones, but the helpful ways they are 


trained to now will smooth your path down the 


hill. Give them early some special charge, if it be 
only the care of the plants or the dusting of the 
parlors; let it be entirely their own care, with 
which no one else is allowed to interfere. Don’t 
sneer at their plans, but as much as possible con- 
sult with them. Be sure that if you confer with 
them, they will with you. I had almost said, 
above all, give the girls an allowance. Perhaps 
your purse is scanty, but you can, at least, give 
them something they can call their own. Never 
fear their being wasteful; it will teach them self- 
reliance and economy, and they will be spared 
the humiliation I know about from bitter experi- 
ence. Set before them constantly an example of 
noble womanhood. Guide them so gently that 
they hardly know they are being guided, and 
their feet will walk side-by-side with yours; you 
will not find yourself in your middle age a sour, 
embittered woman, shoved aside by the children 
you have given the best years of your life for, but 
reverenced, waited upon by willing hands, given 
loving service. “And your children shall rise 
up and call vou blessed.” “For as you have 
LESLIE. 


i 


Fuenings wilh the Paes. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


(I know not where; but the facts have 
filled 
A chink in my brain, while other tales 


x. miners were sinking ashaft in wales 


Have been swept away, as, when pearls are 
spilled, 
One pear! rolls into a chink in the floor)— 
Somewhere, then, where God’s light is killed, 


And men tear, in the dark, at the earth’s heart- 
core, 
These men were at work, when their axes 
knocked 


A hole in a passage closed years before. 


A slip in the earth, I suppose, had blocked 
This gallery suddenly up with a heap 
Of rubble, as safe as a chest is locked, 


He must have been there for many a year. 
The spirit had fled; but there was its shrine, 
In clothes of a century old, or near, ’ 


The dry and embalming air of the mine 
Had arrested the natural hand of decay ; 
Nor faded the flesh, nor dimmed a line. 


Who was he then? No man might say 
When the passage had suddenly fallen in; 
Its memory, even, was past away. 


In their great, rough arms, begrimed with coal, 
They took him up (as a tender lass 
Will carry a babe ) from that darksome hole 


To the outer world of the short warm grass. 
Then up spake one: “ Let us send for Bess, 

She is seventy-nine come Martinmas.” 

So they brought old Bess, with her silver hair, 
To the side of the hill where the dead man lay, 

Ere the flesh had crumbled in outer air. 








Till these men picked it and ’gan to creep 
In on all fours; then a loud shout ran 
Round the black roof, “‘ Here is a man asleep!” 


They all pushed forward, and scarce a span 
From the mouth of the passage, in sooth, the 
lamp 
Fell on the upturned face of a man! 


No taint of death, no decaying damp 
Had touched that fair young brow whereon 
Courage had set its glorious stamp ; 


Calm as a monarch on his throne, 
Lips hard clenched—no shadow of fear— 


Then suddenly rang a sharp, low cry ! 
Bess sank on her knees, and wildly tossed 
Her withered arms in the summer sky: 


“O Willie, Willie! my lad, my lost! 
The Lord be praised! After sixty years 
I see ye again! The tears ye cost, 
“© Willie, darlin’, were bitter tears. 
They never looked for ye under ground ; 
They told me a tale to mock my fears; 
“ They said ye were over the sea—ye’d found 
A lass ve loved better nor me—to explain 





‘He sat there taking his rest aloue. 





How ye’d avanished fro’ sight and sound! 
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“O darlin’, 
I ha’ live 


Seems a’! 


ng night o’ pain 
then, and now I’m old! 
outh was come back again, 
yur locks o’ gold, 
And lin traight as ashen beams 
I a’most the years ha’ rolled 


“Seeing v 


“ Between Willie, how strange it seems 
To sec I’ve seen ve oft, 
Over and in dreams!” 


In broker 
Low w 
Of the 1 


ke these, with soft, 
ked herself. And none 
vund her scoffed 


For surel 


Had hai 
The old at 


The de id 
At the 


Puckered red, without a trace 


ke this the sun 
l upon: face to face 
nd the living one! 


ndimmed, fleshly grace 


score vears! the quick 


Of its wart 1utvy—a wizard’s trick, 
Bringing ind the vouth that were, 
Back to tl the old and sick. 


Those bod t of one age; yet there 
Death, Youth, had been standing 
still, 
While L n fretting itself threadbare 

Sut a mor me—as a moment will 
To all ved and been parted here, 
And have ie up the thorny hill— 


When, at 
Over the this vale below, 
Mere sp trials and toils appear 


1 
their eyes see clear 
Beside the 


Death « 
The welco 


st they know. 
Bess that night, and gave 


ns that she should go 


And now, t rains and winds may rave, 
Nothing them. Deep and wid 

The min ling, dug one grave; 

So, at last, 


Old Bess 


immers and winters glide, 
Willie sleep side by side. 


—All the Year Re u nd. 


THE MAIDEN AND THE YEAR. 


FUNNY tiden, who had heard her 
he That 
Year we 
Concluded 
might | 
The very fi 


see. 


t, at twelve o’clock, the Old 


o sleep, and she perhaps 


world the baby year to 


She laid a 7 her mind what would be 
best to « 

And thought she ry to count the stars that lined 
the whol rough ; 

And that w her broad awake, for fear of 
skippir 

And then, w! 
year mi 


had finished quite, the little 


She watched them twink s they shon 
through window near 

And wondered how God’s a ild reach to 
light them all o’erhead 

And if the moon their m 
went away, 

If some of them ( the tini 
stay. 


nd, when she 


not afraid to 


It tired her head to cou t, and see so 
many there, 

The while she listened brea or voices in 
the air; 

But not a sound dist 
floated by, 

And vet ( how strange it was so s !) the glad 
New Year was nigh 


no pinions 


“Good night, dear Year t ing said: “oh 
happy Year, good 1) 

I think I'll close my ey 
for the light.” 

And then 
sleeping he re, 
Perh ips it was the littl 

Year! 


rest them 
if some one ‘ ed a Sigh, 80 soitly 


ps it was the 


MAXIMUS. 


ANY, if God sh 
Might not dis 
4 gave; 
How few who could as w 
The holier office ofa s 


I hold him great who 
Can give with gene 

Yet he who takes, fo: 
I think I hold mor 


I prize the instin 
From vain pretence 
Yet more IJ prize a sim} 
Paying credulity wit! 


I bow be fore the n 
That freely some gre 

Yet nobler is the one f 
Who bears that burd« 


It may be hard to gain, ar 
To keep a lowly, stea 
Yet he who loses has te 
A harder and a true! 


Glorious it is to wear tl 
Of a deserved and pure 
He who knows how to 
A crown whose lustre 


Great may he be who can 
And rule with just and te 
Yet is diviner wisdom ta 
Better by him who car 
Blessed are those who dis 
And earn the Martyr's 
Yet he who lives for God 1 
A greater conquerer in H 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


POLLY’S BRAVE DEED AT DEAD OF 
NIGHT. 


illumining earth and sea; the west was aglow 
with ruddy, lurid light, while dark, jagged 
Jouds, towering and crowding up from the 
jorizon the while, seemed like sorrow closing 
round a great joy, Here and there the sea was 


\ BRIGHT but stormy-looking sunset was 


“THE TWO CHILDREN 


streaked with crimson and gold; the few boats 
lrifting homeward were ablaze with the glow, 
their occupants wrapped about with the same; 
while the sea lay shadowy, save for those streaks 
of light, still and motionless 

High up ’among the cliffs, so wildly beautiful 
to-night, was perched a cottage, a small nest of a 
place, a good ten minutes’ walk along the coast 
away from the fishing village, nestling in a little 
cove. Any one at sea could discern the spire of 
the tiny church of this village, and, it was said, 
the tones of its one bell could be heard by the 
fishermen as they plied their calling, and they 
loved to hearken to it as a dear voice from home. 





The inmates, too, of the cottage on the cliffs 
could hear the bell, but could not see the church 
or the village, because of the projecting cliff which 
formed one side of the cove. On stormy nights 
how the wind raved and the tempest roared 
around the little dwelling! And not far out at 
sea lay some treacherous rocks, just below the sur- 
face of the water. upon which many an unwary 
vessel had drifted and gone down in dark nights, 
when its living freight thought they were safe. 


wt a 


—— =n 


PEERED OUT.”—p. 63. 


3ut to-night all was calm, and lovely, and restful ; 
seemingly so, for the sea is treacherous, its beauty 
not always to be trusted. Still, who would have 
thonght of storms or raging waves? Ah! who? 

Polly Grey watched them from the kitehen of 
the little house on the cliff, and thought of her 
father out on the waters, pursuing his calling asa 
fisherman. Yes, Polly watched them, and with 
the wisdom of her eleven vears foresaw a storm. 

Her father, John Grev, was not expected home 
that night; but would he and his companions also 
foresee the storm? Polly could not tell; and just 
a little sinking feeling of fear stole into her brave, 
womanly heart as she pondered, nursing baby, 
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and stilli cr 
dow. 

Her 1 er 8 
feared. 
and m« 
poor Little evy I 
mother 1 t 
the bed 
note of nd But the neighbor 
had beet ne, the doctor had called 
shaken ead, and little Polly was left t 
her long « und night of watching without 
father, <A as equal to it. 

Polly, t yas a good sister to the five young 
things, J Willie, Fred, and the wee Nel 
lie she he 
The elder I 
school, an 
time for the 
watchir 
mother. 

Poor 1 the little one’s cries must have 
reached her t, wandering, as her soul seemed 
d ess and distance from those who 
< was with her now, while Polly 
eep, and the others were playing 


ies, as she stood by the 
ill, sick unto death it 
recame round from the village 
small children, with a sick 
her weariness and unrest 


nobody. 


d come crowding home from 
ieir tea; it would soon be bed- 
1 that long, long night for Polly, 


of sing and soothing both baby and 


to be, in 

loved her so. J 

hushed ba 

on the shore 
But pre 


Ww. 

children came mounting up 
among the et glories which were about their 
home, for they were tired, and would fain go to 
bed. And tended them through the process 
of undressi! by still in her arms; then she 
relieved J his watch, and he too lay 
down, wh self lighted a candle and took 
her seat by her mother. 

By this ti sy sunset had vanished, every 
streak of « ng fading from the sea; the cliffs 
and the w re a dull grey in the 
twilight, the motionless, the wind asleep. 
Would it The little girl hoped not, 
watching t rking clouds through the cur- 
tainless her mother’s How 
silent it w 

But harl 


gathering 


room, 


nd was rising; gust after gust 
came rus! it shrieked, and went wander- 
ing on, lik lof what was coming. Now 
the waves felt it, and began to leap and rise, as if 
glad to join their wild playfellow in a midnight 
revel. 

Polly hoped her father was safe, that he had 
seen the storm coming—he and his companions 
and run int higher up the coast: he some- 
times did. She tried to trust in God, and not to 
fear nor be aft either for them at home or 
father at s ~ midnight- the little clock 
in the kit l ed the hour; and then—oh, 
then! wl The firing of a signal-gun 
out away n¢ Witches’ Kettle, as the swirling 
waters wer around those murderous rocks 
where a lig was so much needed. 

The little stole out across to the window. 
Yes; ther black something stood out in 
the darkness storm, where the white foam 
leaped and if boiling and seething 
around the x Yes, the child knew the diree- 
tion of the r well to be mistaken, Ah! 
yes, there s and again that came 
across the waters 

Polly hop 
and, if poss 

But no; 


Lis 


in the village would hear, 
ut in a boat to the rescue. 


yu! went the signal-gun at 


win- 
was 
them once in the day, that 


in 
ining the kitchen, but taking 


and 


irms, a mite of a month or two. 
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} 
need 


shorter intervals: their 
peril nearer. 
hurrying along the solitary 
rescue—and still the gui | 
Now mother moaned in her 
Polly went to her 
in a dream——a dazed, 
terror, hervic daring, at 
of the 
upon her. They in the y 
strong men were there 
night, knowing nought of 
bore the sound 
and brought it t 
heart was rent 


} 
1@ss, 


bewildet 


because loving Vi 


wind fi 
might, 
girl, whose 
childish questioning. 
alarm ? 

Not from going half a mile 


sl 


she shrink, but from leaving her 


so unconscious—in the dead « 
the slumbering children 
but he was a timid boy, he 
she to go? Oh! ought she 
out its pitiful call, 

“Oh, God, tell me wh 
who was once out in : 


to herself, clas} 


wi 


ing 


eyes tocatch another g 
! 


there it was, still ockit 
thought came to her like 
father were out there, he w 
girl to be strong and brave ¢ 
home to God’s hat ds f 

to wake strong men t 

it came to her that it would 
turning from what was so dea 
Her hands trembled 


time. 
pale. 

She approached 
tered and was unrestful sti 
she slept; she stole to the 
sound of whose breathing 
Now for the brave effort! 
do it, yet she must ; that gun, t 
down to death, seemed like a 
ding her go. 

And she went out 
the wind, the loneliness 
she was at the village, 
door—Peter, so strong, so ready 

‘A ship is going down in the 
Quick, quick, Peter! They’v 
this long while.” 


the 


thr 


rapt} 


“Aye, is it John Grey’s litt 


7 - ship g 


honest Peter. 


Then we'll try to rob the fishes « 


et he 


on her;” and hasty was the t 
Polly scudded back home 
bell wakening the villagers st 
she ran. 
Mother etil] muttering and 
ping. Now that the 
action came. How sli 
side of her mother, who! 
went once more to the wi 
now on the shore 
boat to the rescue. 
called Jack. 

“Jack,” she whispered in 


ip is on the rocks, and I’ve bee 


slec 


there 


The 


} 


; sn 
li 


Still, no dark forms were to by 


It wr 


was 


greater, their 
seen 
off to the 


1 for aid 


1o put 


bed and grew rest 
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ht to be w 
2 through 
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l Ough 
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and, somehow 
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l other 
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the blinding rain, 
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his ear, “ Jack, a 
1 down to the vil- 
uge and told them, and now Peter Wells and a 
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jt of them are gone out in a boat 
save her. Come and peep into 
mother’s room and see. 

Tip-toeing their way to the win- 
dow, the two children peered out. 
still the storm, still the fury of 
waves and wind, but the signal-gun 
had ceased its firing; and oh! by- 
and-by the boat returned, and land- 
ed a freight of trembling human 
beings. To and fro it went and 
came, and, with God's blessing, they 
were saved, every one—seventy-five 
suls; and as the last boatful was 
anded the ship sank. 

“Little maid,” said Peter, who, 
when his work was done, mounted 
p to the solitary cottage of his 
neighbor to speak a word to his 
brave little daughter, “ you ought 
, be called after the name of that 
ther brave lass we read about, 
Grace Darling,” laying his hand on 
the child’s head, just as a shaft of 
rosy light darted in through the 
kitchen window, and fell upon her 
fuir hair like a crown. 

“No, Peter, no; I didn’t go ont 
on the sea, vou know; I only—only” 
—falteréd Polly, ready to ery with 
weariness, excitement and joy. 
“You only saved seventy-five hu- 
man breathin’ souls by doin’ what 
not one girl in a hundred would 
ie done--left a sick mother, and 
vent a half-mile’s tramp in the 
ruin, at dead of night, to save 
people you’d never seen.” 


“T thought of father, and of Him who once | 


thought so much of other folks,” whispered the 
hild through her tears, “and I did what I could.” 

“Yes, like her we read about in the Blessed 
hook. Maybe you'll not be forgotten by-and-by 
ip yonder, no more than she,” was the honest sea- 
nan’s reply. “All the good we do for our Lord’s 
people, if kind o’ laid at His feet, will be gathered 
ip by Him with the blessed words, ‘Unto Me,’ to 
wake us glad through eternity.” 

The storm had passed now like a dream of the 
night, and sunshine was upon the heaving waters. 
And before the day was past there were sunshine 
and happiness in the cottage on the cliff, for fa- 
ther was home again, mother just a trifle bet- 
ter, and Polly’s heart thrilling with thankfulness 
and solemn joy. “Seventy-five souls! seventy- 
live souls!” she kept whispering to herself, and 
knew that God had put it into her head and given 
her courage to be His little ministering servant, 
to send help to his people in dire need, at dead of 
night. 


Ir very seldom happens to a man that his busi- 
ness is his pleasure. What is done from necessity 
isso often to be done when against the present in- 
clination, and so often fills the mind with anxiety, 
that a habitual dislike steals upon us, and we 
shrink, involuntarily, from the remembrance of 
our task, This is the reason why almost every one 
wishes to quit his employment: he does not like 
another state, but is disgusted with his own. 





| dle, and they have professed themselves unable to 





Y precious little darling !— 
M From care and sorrow free — 
4 With smiling face and generous hand 
The New Year comes to thee. 


Mv precious little darling! 
May every New Year bring, 

With hand as free and smiles as bright, 
Some gracious offering. 


bread, or other eatable, at a littledistance from 

each other on the table, and cover each witha 
hat; youthen take up the first hat,and remove 
the bread, put it into your mouth, and let the 
company see that you swallow it; then raise the 
second hat, and eat the bread that was under that, 
and do the same with the third. Having eaten 
the three pieces, give any person in the company 
liberty to choose under which hat he would wish 
these three pieces of bread to be. When he has 
made choice of one of the hats, put it on your 
head, and ask if he does not think that they are 
under it. ‘ 


THE APPARENT IMPROBABILITY.— You pro- 
fess yourself able to show any one what he never 
saw, what you never saw, and which, after you 
two have seen, nobody else ever shall see. 

After requesting the company to guess this rid- 


face WonpveErFvL Hat.—Place three pieces of 
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do 80, pi nut, and having cracked it, take | stick out of the room be unable to accon 


out the ke d ask them if they have ever| plish it, although you will add nothing to his bur 
seen that re they will of course unswer, No den then, nor lay any it on his persona 
You rep Ne er have I, and I think you will] liberty. To perform this manceuvre, you tak 
confess t e else has ever seen it, and now | up the stick, and cutting ! y small sliver 
no one ¢ ever see it again, saving which | vou direct him to carry it outof the room, and x. 
you put el into your mouth and eat it. turn for more; concluding telling him tl 

vou mean him to perforr many similar jour 
neys as you can cut pieces off the stick, As thi 
may be made to amount t iny thousands, h 


Go Ir Y Can.—You tell a person that you 
will cla nds together in such a manner, 
that he be able to leave the room with 
out un them, although you will not con 
fine his f nd his body, or in any way op To Rus oneE SIXxre> IN Two.—P 


will of course gladly give up the undertaking 


pose his ously wet a sixpence | stick itt 

The t } rmed by clasping the party’s! under edge of a table (v ta corner) at 
hands r { entre of a(large circular table | place where you are 
or othe le of furniture, too large for | sixpence from one of the 
him to 1 the doorway. your sleeves verv hi 
; : to show that you have 1 
Ine \ & INVISIBLE.—You tell the com : : : 
f her it quickly backwards a 
pany th | place a candle in snch a man- cee : 

. with your right hand, | 
ner tha person in the room, except on ‘alla tn-pateh tt After 
shall se will not blindfold him nor in , P 
nec ful attempts to 

any way his person, or offer the least im ' 
° ay" lower the concealed 
pedimen examining or going to any point) ¢) Jor of the left } 
of the ro leases, The trick is accomplished a tte Cone 
l | n th irty’s | 1: but it ee Sages “wehbe 
y wit 1e0O > par 8 ik a ) " 
Ce oa : wh. nage lr bing them a little wl 


you throw them bot 


Maaic Cireni 


m inthe centre of 


eannot | ed if a looking-gla is in the 
room, as { nable him to turn the laugh 
against y 

THE D Mranina.—Place a gl: 


: saround him, whic 
liquor uy put a hat over it and 

. . imeter, vet out ¢ 
will en et k the liquor under t rat , ;, tl - 

9 ‘ , wough 
and yet <aghere h the hat ou then get When the party h 
under the ifter giving th 8, You | ,. * i 
make a your mouth or 
i Omypi i 


swallowir ior. Then, getting fi vy" 
him he vy 


the table Now, gentlemen, 
to look . ne, eager to se¢ if 


drunk vill raise up the hat 


him into 


instantl glass and drink tl ntent ee : 
, ) h 


itside 8 CO 


xaving, ** I have fulfill 
You ar ' s that I did 
hat. e of performing 
Quit UT You undertake to make provided his atte 
person y attempting to ta mall | drawing the line 


rit will gre 


n be blindfolded 


Hamors of the Pousehold. 


RECEIPT FOR POTATO PUDDING, law, complacently 
well a8 any pudadel 
HE he “ Widow Bedott” papers is a good deal, I ea 
resp f the following mirth-provok- | makin’ a great varie 
ing } r potato pudding. Mrs. Mi some, to be sure Now t 
law, we \ | e, is the cook of Mrs Philpot, den’, ind the Washir 
wife of tl te for Congress, and Mrs. Dar- | Favette pudden’ and _ the 
ling is th fa worthy mechanic, whose vote “ Ves Mr. Darling 
Col, Phil tious to obtain. Mrs. Darling do you make it 
ealls upon \ , Ipot, and the latter introdnees “Wal | peel mv pot 
her to M \ vy, her cook, when the follow- | water I alwavs let the 
ing conve takes place. ‘em in Some folks let the notaters lie and sog 


9 


“ Miss P ys you want to get my recely in the water ever so lor t re it biles; but I 
for potato think it spiles’em. I nake it a pint to 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Darling. “I would be | have the water bile—” know 
obliged to the directions,” and she took “ Tlow many potatoes ?” ulate 
ont of her pocket a pencil and paper to write it “Wal, I always take it ny potaters 98 BE vi on 
down I think I shall want enerally governed by enous 

* Well, in excellent pudden,” said Mrs. Mud- | the size of the pudden’ I want to make. If it's 4 - v% 
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large pudden’, why I take quite a number, but it| it for him—good,, rich saas, too. I could aflord 
i's a small one, why, then | don’t take as many. | to have things rich before he was unfortunate in 
As quick as they’re dene, | take ’em up and mash | bizness.” (Mudlaw went to State’s prison for 
em as fine as I can getv’em. I’m always very par- | horse-stealing.) “ Llike saas myself, too; and the 
ti’lar about that—some folks ain’t, they'll let | Curnel and the children are all great saas hands ; 
their potaters be full o’lumps. I never do; if} and so I generally calculate for saas, though Miss 
there’s anything I hate, it’s lumps in potaters. I} Philpot prefers the pudden wilhout saas, and per- 
won't have ’em, Whether I’m mashin’ potaters | haps you'd prefer it without. If 80, you must put 
jor puddens’ or for vegetable use, 1 mash it till | in sugar accordingly. I always make it a pint to 
there ain’t the size of a lump in it, If I can’t get| have 'em sweet enough when they’re to be eat 
t fine without sifting, why I sift it. Once in a} without saas.” 


while, when I’m otherwise engaged, I set the girl{| “ And don’t you use eggs?” 

w mashin’ on’t. Wal, she'll give it three or four| “ Certainly, eggs is one o’ the principal ingreji- 
jams, and come along. ‘ MissMudlaw, is the po- | ences” 

ter fine enough?” Jubiter Rammin! thut’s the| “ How many does it require?” 

ime | come as near gittin’ mad as Lever allow| “ Wal, when eggs is plenty, I always use plenty ; 


myself to come, for I make ita pint never to have | and when they’re scarce, why I can do with less, 
lumps } though I’d ruthur have enough; and be sure to 
“Yes, I know it is very important. What| beat ‘em well. It does distress 1ue the way some 
folks beat eggs. I always want to have ’em thor- 
“Wal, then I put in my butter, in winter time | oughly beat for everything I use ’em in. It tries 
| melt it a little, not enough to make it ily, but | my patience most awfully to have anybody round 
est s0’s to soften it.” me that won't beat eggs enough. A spell ago we 
“ How much butter does it require ? | had a darkey to help in the kitchen. One day I 
“Wal, I always take butter accordin’ to the size | was a makin’ sponge-cake, and havin’ occasion to 
i the pudden’; a large pudden’ needs a good- | go up-stairs after something, I sot her to beatin’ 
sized lump o’butter, but not f00 much. And I'm | the eggs, Wal, what do you think the critter 
ways partic’lar to have my butter fresh and |done! Why, she whisked ’em round a few times, 
«weet. Some folks think it’s no matter what sort | and turned ’em right onto the other ingrejiences 
butter they use for cookin’ but /don't, Of all | that I’d got weighed out. When I come back and 
things I do despise strong, frowy, rancid butter. | saw what she’d done, my gracious! I came as nigh 
For pity’s sake have your butter fresh.” }to losin’ my temper as ever I allow myself to 
“ How much butter did you say ?” come. "Iwas awtul provokin’! I always want 
“Wal, that depends, as I said before, on what | the kitchen help to do things as I want to have 
sized pudden’ you want to make. And another |’em done. But I never saw a darkey yet that ever 
hing that regulates the quantity of butter I use is | done anything right. They’re a lazy, slaughterin’ 
the mount o’eream I take. I always put in more | set. To think o’ her spilin’ that cake so, when I’d 
i lesscream; when L have abundance o’cream I | told her over and over agin that IT always made it 
uit in considerable, and when it’s scarce, why, I | a pint to have my eggs thoroughly beat!” 
we more butter than I otherwise should. But “ Yes, it was too bad. Do you use fruit in the 
um must be partic’lar not to get in too much | pudding?” 
ream, There’s a great deal in havin’ jest the| “Wal, that’s jest as you please. You'd better 
ght quantity; and so’tis with all the ingrejien-| be governed by your own judgment as to that. 
«. ‘There ain’t a better pudden’ in the world | Some like currants, and some like raisins, and 
ian & potater pudden’ when it’s made right, but | then agin some don’t like nary one. If you use 
\int everybody that makes ’em right. I remem- | raisins, for pity’s sake pick out the stuns. It’s 
er when I lived in Tuckertown, I was a visitin’ | awful to have a body's teeth come grindin’ onto a 
‘Squire Humphrey's one time; I went in the | raisin-stun. I'd ruther have my ears boxt any 
lirst company in Tuckertown—dear me! this is a | time.” 
hangeable world, Wal, they had what they| “How many raisins must I take?” 
called a potater pudden’ for dinner. Good land ! | “Wal, not foo many. It’s apt to make the pud- 
Of all the puddens! I’ve often occurred to that | den’ heavy, you know; and when it’s heavy it 
pudden’ since, and wondered what the ’Squire’s | ain’t so light and good, I’m a great hand 
wife was a thinkin’ of when she made it. I wa’nt| “Yes. What do you use for flavoring?” 
ibleeged to do such things in them days,anddidn’t| “There agin you'll have to exercise your own 
know how to do anything as well as [ donow. Ne-| judgment. Some likes one thing, and some 
cessity’s the mother of invention—Experience is | another, you know. If you go the hull figger on 
th» best teacher after all—”’ temperance, why some other kind o’ flavorin’ ’11 do 
“Do vou sweeten it ?” | as well as wine or brandy, I s’pose. But whatever 
“QO, ves, to be sure it needs sugar, the best o’ | you make up your mind to use, be partic’lar to 


next ?”” 
| 


»? 


sugar, too, not this wet soggy, brown sugar.— | git in a sufficiency, or else your pudden’ ’Il be flat. 
Some folks never think o’ usin’ good sugar to cook | I always make it a pint—” 
with, but for my part I won’t have no other—” | “}low long must it bake?” 

“How much sugar do you take ?” | “There’s the great thing, after all. The bakin’s 


“Wal, that depends altogether on whether you the main pint. A potater pudden’, of all pudden’s, 


etlculate to have saas for it—some like saas, you | has got to be baked jest right. For if it bakes a 
know, and then some agin don’t. So, when I cal- | leetle too much, it’s apt to dry it np—and then, 
culate for saas, I don’t take so much sugar ; and | again, if it don’t bake quite enough, it’s sure te 
when I don’t calculate for saas, I make it sweet | taste potatery—and that spiles it, you know.” 

enough to eat without saas. Poor Mr. aan “ How long, should you think 


was & great hand for pudden’ saas. I always made 


o” 


“ Wal, that depends a good deal on the heat o’ 
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uu have a very hot oven, twon’t 
too long, and if your oven ain’t 
ly you'll be necessiated to leave it 


your ov 

do to | 

80 very 

in long: 
“Wel ' 
“Wh 

done—t sulest way. 

have ’e! ictly right 

in all k <in’—cake, pies, bread, pudden’s 


and eve I 


[ tell anything about it?” 

let ’em bake till I think they’re 
I make it a pint to 
It’s very important 


have ’em baked prec isely long 


enoug! tright Some folks don’t seem to 
have n t all about their bakin’. On 
time the their bread to a crisp, and then 
agin it k taint fit toeat, Nothing hurts 


ch as to see things overdone or 
Here only tother day, Lorry, the 
ilpot dismissed yesterday, come 
lettin’ my bread burn up. My 
minnit, and what should she do 
od into the stove at the awfull- 
dn’t a found it out jest when I 
d a been sp’ilt as sure as I’ma 
ibiter Rammin! I was about as 
las I ever allow myself to git! 
t 1 wouldn’t stan’ it no longer 
iit—either Lorry or me must 


my feel 
slack-b 
girl that M I 
within 

back wa 

but go t 

est rat 

did, my 

live wor J 
much de 

| told M 

one of 


walk,” 





THE SECRET OF STRENGTH. 


“ (NTRENGTH says Lucy, in a little thin 
N que 3 voice, the very accents of weak- 
ne Yes, tell me the secret of being 


strong.” 
“ And 
“ And 
That | 

not exy 

constitu 


Ellen. 

Ruth. 

ll of you, only be quiet and do 
prescription for building up a 
or for making you as strong 


as thie s tory whom no one could bind, 
even W 
“is lerful strength than that?” 


Yes re wonderful. The strength 
even ( | who could sink ships, and of 
the mag uld control the moon, 1s noth- 
ing to it 

* To be miserable,” says Milton, 
or suffi did not need a poet to find 
that out. t knew the weak to enjoy | 
and who rd of them excelling in any 


“ doing 


l 


thing? 17 
side of t 
and you 
And it is 
useful ; tl 
ple. If, 
to sectre 
them. 1 
got from t 
erable, ar er have gloomy fits, for theirs is a 
cheerful } Thev have faith in God, 
in themsel in humanity. 

“No d says Marian: g 
has a w effect on the mind, but to be phys- 
ically str t in our power.” 

Why, Ma I do not speak of that. 


f things has always been on the 
They are not upset by trifles, 
r of them going to the wall. 
to themselves that the strong are 
be done without by other peo- 
to find a centre of influence, or 
in any cause whatever, go to 
consolation or support to be 
The strong, too, are not mis- 


‘vigorous health 


Do you 


friends: “I have been playing 
| : 





“So you’ve no rule a 

“No rule!” said Mudlaw, w 
surprise, 

* Yes.” said Mrs. Dat 
no rule for anything abot 

‘No rule!’ screamed the 


ng this pudding 


1 look of Intensr 


ou seem t h ve 
lant cook, start 
ing up, while her red face ew ten times redder 
ind her little black eyes snapped with rage, “N, 
lf in front of Mrs 


igure to its fy] 


rules?’ and she planted 


Darling, erecting her 


height of majestie dum} ind « xtending th. 
forefinger of her right | 1 till it reached ar 
alarming propinquity to tl uly’s nose, “N 
rules! do you tell » I’ve 1 r es ? Me! that’s 
cooked in the first fam’lies for fifteen vears, and 
always gin satisfaction, to be told by such as y 


that I hain’t no rules! 
Thus far had Mudlaw proceeded, and I knox 


not to what length she \ have allowed 
herself” to go, had not the lden entrance of 
Colonel Philpot interrupt He being a per 
son of whom she stood s ev t in awe, parti 


ke off in the 
ok of ineffable 
to her own d 


irly “just at this time, 
midst of her tirade, ar 
sgust at Mrs. Darlir 


minions, to vent her 
had done everything 


a 
poor Peggy, wl 
wr f ng her absence, 


Founy Jiadies’ Deparhnent, 


really suppose I want you to be like the strong 


man of Islington, wh 
weight with his teeth, a 


three hundred 


a poker by strik- 


ing it against his forear Ss tis superior t 
matter any day, and sy ngth is far mor 
to be sought after than bodily I would have you 


strong in services and attent s, and in the power 
of blessing others. It does not even follow that 
you must be clever: vou 
in heart than in brai 
‘You may say what y 


ill to be greater 


uvs Lucy: “ it 


is impostible that I can « e str spiritually 
or in any other way.” ; 

Now, Lucy, you take aw estimate both of 
yourse If and of what is | There was 1 
man once in a country town vy took it into his 
head that he was made ! and he used to 


walk about very slowly and { 
should break all to | ‘ y 


far wrong in judging 


sly for fear he 
are almost as 
was that crazy 
man. We may thin] rselves very brittle ware, 
nt in all of us 
lf weak, even 


but there is strength |, 
and were I you, I would 1 
though I were less than t east little woman 
ever seen in a penny sh 

“ What is the rea! s 

Wrong-doing. There is no mistake about that 
Everyone is weak when she act 


—— 
Linst conscience, 
and there never was a truer overb thau “A 
guilty heart makes a feeble hand.” Only do as 
you ought not, and, even though the bravest of 
the brave, you will become very, very timorous. 

Agnes cannot settle to read: “I am incessantly 
troubled,” she says, “ by the recollection of broken 
promises.” Rosa cannot sleep: “I have feverish 
anxieties,” she says, “for I‘have shut my ears to 
the calls of duty.” Elizabeth cannot face her 
the hypocrite,” 
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she confesses, “and am afraid of being found 
” 
out. 


“And what is the source of strength ? 

Why, my friends, that is none other than God 
Himself. He had the whole secret of the matter, 
who turned himself heavenward, and said— 

“ All helplessness and weakness, I 
On Thee alone for strength depend,” 
Of ourselves we are weak—indeed_ we are next to 
nothing ; but the moment consciousness of Divine 
aid springs up, we can do and dare everything. 
Giod is certainly the fountain of strength, and 
without Him we are in feeble condition 

Maggie long ago found that out. She, more 
than anyone I know, has a habitual sense of the 
Divine presence, and a firm belief that her help is 
m high, This earth, to her, she says, seems but 
a realm of shadows, whilst the unseen world is 
the only reality. In consequence, she has all the 
virtues of the strong. She is sincere—she can af- 
ford to be. She knows no mean passions, neither 
envy nor jealousy. She is everything she should 
be, and everything, girls, I would have you be- 
come. Only the other day I heard Maggie ac- 
count for it all. “How good and powerful a 
friend,” she said, “ vou will tind in God, if you will 
but form a sincere, steadfast friendship with Him!” 

Strength, no doubt, brings its own temptations. 
The strong find it difficult to keep from being 
overbearing; and we have all met some strong 
people who were either cold and hard, or exceed- 
ingly rude and disagreeable. But that is the mis- 
use of strength, not its use. It should always go 





CHAPPED | HANDS. 


“‘YHAPPED hands are sometimes really quite 


J an affliction, and always an annoyance, The | 
tendency to them is caused by a deficiency in | 


the oil, which is constantly being poured out on 
the surface, for the purpose of keeping the skin 
soft and supple. 

This lubricating oil must not be confounded 
with perspiration, which is waste matter elimi- 
nated from the blood. The former is secreted by 
minute glands imbedded in the true skin (cutis 
vera) which is situated beneath the scarf-skin, or 
epidermis. 


This scarf-skin is very thin and transparent, and | 


has very little vitality, having neither blood-ves- 
sels nor nerves. It needs constant oiling to keep 
it from cracking. When sound, it protects, not 


only the nerves and vessels of the true skin, but, | 


wo some extent, the whole body. For, thin as it 
is, it prevents the absorption of harmful substances. 

It is for this reason that, in vaccination, the vac- 
cine matter must be inserted beneath it, where it 
is readily taken up and diffused through the sys- 
tem. When the scarf-skin is chafed, or scratched, 
or otherwise broken, various kinds of poison, 
often resulting fatally, may be readily absorbed, 


as in the case of physicians opening abscesses, or | 


conducting a post-mortem examination. 
Now this is a point we wish to emphasize, viz 


when one’s hands are chapped, he is always more 








| hand-in-hand with patience and gentleness, for it 
| was never meant to be the privilege of the strong 
| that they should trample on the weak. 

Those who have power are bound to make good 
use of it, and really there is plenty for them to 
}do. The struggles of life, however, are often 
| much exaggerated, and a great many of the diffi- 
| culties against which we think we shall have to 
exert our strength are hardly worth speaking 
about. They'remind one of the trolls we read of 
in northern stories. These trolls seemed very 
substantial, and sometimes very ferocious folk 
when looked at in front, but they were hollow be- 
hind; and the way to get the better of them was 
simply to keep them talking till the sun rose. 
When the first ray of the sun shone on them thev 
burst. So with these difficulties. Turn on them 
the sunshine of goodness and common sense, and 
they burst like the trolls, 

But even suppose them to be real difficulties, 
we are all the better of battling with them. Every 
victory, as everyone knows, makes the next one 
easier. Conquer pride, we are stronger; overcome 
anger, we are stronger; vanquish sloth, we are 
still stronger, just as Lue giant was who added to 
his strength the strength of every man he slew. 
The service may be hard, but we must not think 
about that, and after all, there is a pleasnre in 
fighting when one is getting the best of it. 

Let us go on, then, courageously. Rest will 
come in time, for, to quote the words of an old 
writer, “God sends his servants to bed when they 
have done their work.” JAMES MASON. 


Deallly Department. 


|or less liable to absorb poisonous matter into his 
system—in the handling, say, of putrid meat, or in 
the washing of clothes from a sick room, or dress- 
ing some foul sore. 

Where the surface oil is deficient, it is apt to be 





| washed off, especially with warm water, faster 
than it is secreted. But the difficulty is greatly 
increased by the alkali (soda or potash) of the 
|soap, which not only takes up the oil, but actuully 
| eats through the epidermis 

The best help for chapped hands, is, having 
washed them thoroughly before retiring, to rub 
them over with mutton tallow and weer through 
| thenighta pair of easy-setting leather gloves. Per- 
sons in whom the tendency to chap is not so 
| strong, may keep their hands in condition by an 
occasional resort to this treatment. 


ONIONS IN CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. W. H. Pearse, physician to the Plymouth 
(Eng.) Public Dispensary, recommends the free 
use of onions for consumptive patients. He says: 

“T have in a former paper mentioned the fre- 
quent desire of phthisical patients for onions, 
salted and smoked fish, ete. Of those asked, forty 
had a great desire for onions against eight without 
such desire. Twenty-six desired pickles and vin- 
egar against four who did not. I cannot avoid 
again remarking on the frequency with which 
onions are debarred young delicate people and 
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phthisical } t It isa continually recurring 


experien ‘ ne to 
how gr r desire for onions, which are often 


hear young people say 


preferred n with a little salt; and it is 
rarely | | have heard that onions disagree 
1 conce of the greatest importance t 
follow N lin the matter of appetite. 

| i irther, thata marked passior 


h as that of the piithisical t 


for a sp 
ma right path toward furthes 


onions 
knowle 


A SAND-BAG. 


SAN] ‘ one of the most serviceabl 

i al in the sick-room 
ih G n, fine sand, dry it thorough], 
iu a ke tove, make a bag about « t 
inches noel, fll it with dry sand, sew 
the open together, and cover the bag 
with cott cloth 

This the sand from sifting out, and 
will also ou to heat the bag quickly | 


placing ven, or even on the t 


atove, 


rhe sa the heat a long time; and the 
bug can p to the back with t hurting 
the inv a good plan to make two or 
three of d keep them ready for use. 


A POSSIBLE CAUSE OF SORE-THROAT. 


Portland, Me., 
throat can often be attr ted 
throat during the 


A sul writes as fo] 
I belix 


neglect tion of the 


night. It iry to remove the warm coy 
ering fror k on retiring (and in a 
majority e sleeping-room is cold, or of 


Dousekeepers’ 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Coup Mi AND 
eold 


slices of 


Ham ( 
fowl] meat of any i 
it and lean, chop together un 


ROQUETTES 


kind, with a few 


til very f as much stale bread grate 

walt, pep} nutmeg, a teaspoonful of nade 
mustard espoonful of ketchup, a small 
lump of | Knead all well together, mak 


the yolk of an egg can be 
gredients, but it is not neces 
e yolk of a beaten egg on bot! 
vith grated bread-crumbs, f1 

itter toa light brown. It is 
nv of these croquettes can be 
made fre itle cold meat and 
they are « 


into sm g 
used to | 
sary.) B 
sides, cove 
in a littl 
surprising 


ham, and 


The 
nand bones most carefully, 
free from all lumps; add a 
pper, salt, and mace (and if you 


Fisn ( rv remains of any cold 
fish. Ren 
then mash 
piece of | 
have any 
better), | 
shape of an 


or lobster sauce, so much the 
fish into portions the size and 


HOME 


too soft, a few breads rumbe | 
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much lower temperature tha r sitting-rooms 
und remain all night with the neck and throg 
bure, when oue would not dare to sit for a sing) 
hour with the neck-wear re« ved Under syct 
treatment, is it a wonder that many complai: 
fa sore-throat in the morning? I speak fron 


expericnace, having made it a practice to put on 4 
eht handkerchief for the past twenty years, dur 
y vy hich | have not had a sore throat; whereas 
» 1 took that throat was one 
of my common ailments 


belor prec wlio sore 


SMOKER’S CATARRH. 


Habitual smokers are 1 ly liable to colds 
» the head, and to bre other « ngestive 
flections of the atr-p é 

On this subject, Dr. J. F. Rumbold, in. the 
B itish Medi wi | J The con 
yestion Ooccush ned by thie { ‘ tobacco on the 
mucous membrane of tl 1M r portion of the 
respiratory tract reser respects th 

ngestion resulting from t eflects of a cold, an 


its eflects are 


ike the eflects of a 


transitory and some ar } Lhe local ef 
fect on the mucous mer I e nose, throat 
und ears is as preal pe gt rriial diseases 
is is inefficient and f clothing in the 
case of females. The k ene { tobacco on the 
mucous membrane of tl portion of the 


nent relaxa 
agent. As 


respiratory tract cause 


tion and congestion tl 


tobacco depresses the syste t is producing 
its pleasurable sensati prepares the 
mucous membrane—by ¢ 1 more perma 
nent relaxation and any know: 


irom ever 


agent 


to takeon catarr! ition 
ght exposure to ¢ | 


require no tur 
ought to be dix 


tient 


her evidence to show that it ‘ 


ntinued by every catarrhal | 


Depuarlment. 


into an egg well 
l-crumbs. Frv 
serve on a 


may be added. Dip each port 
beaten up, and then into fine | 

golden-brown in 
napkin garnished with fried | 


oiling lard, and 
rsley, or on a dish 
with tartare sauce, 

remains of anv fish 
heen served the | \ is day, remove 
ir, add bread 
ial quantities 
cream with two 
and an 


FRITTERS. —'1 
has 


all the bones, and pound it in a mort 


lisu 
wl | 
crumbs and mashed potatoes 
Mix together half a tea upful of 
we beaten eggs, enne pepper 
Beat it all np to a proper 
them in boil 


some ca 
chovy consist 


ee 
ev, cut it into small cakes, a 


sauce, 


ing lard. 

KconomicAL Faminy Puppine.—Bruise with 
a wooden spoon, through a colander, six large or 
twelve middle-sized boiled p beat four 
eggs, mix with a pint of good milk, stir in the po- 
tatoes; sngar and seasoning to butter a 
dish; bake half an hour. This receipt is simple 
and economical, as cold potatoes, which may have 
been kept two or three days, t sufficient quan 
tity is collected, will answer quite well. A teacup- 
ful of marmalade is nice for the flavoring. 


Loes ; 


taste ; 


2S 


re 
té 
ril 
it 
l 
nh 
\ 
W LON 
wh 
y 
l, 





glad t 
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THE FIELD FOR TEMPERANCE WORK. 


MYHERE has been so much said and written in 
regard to lifting the drunkard from the gut- 
ter and making a sober man of him, that I 
am afraid some temperance organizations, as well 
s temperance men and women, are led to regard 
the prineipal part of the temperance work as ly- 
ny in that direction, 

Chis is a great mistake ; for there are other fields 
faction where the work is much more encourag 
y, and where the same amount of labor yields 
urricher results for the temperance cause. 

Any effort to alleviate s iflering or to elevate 
imanity is praiseworthy and noble. No matter 

how low the object of our labor has lallen, or 
what has been the cause ot his degradation, it is a 
worthy and commendable act to exten la helping 

ind, and, if possible, raise him up. But when a 
wn has lost all self-respect and manhood, #nd 
us formed such a strong appetite for liquor as to 

found drunk daily on the streets, it is discour- 
sing for morality to attempt to lend the needed 

1 and the rescuing of such men from a drunk- 
l's grave is more the work of a Christian than 
fa temperance man, Pure temperance work is 
easured by the result it accomplishes for the 
nperance case. Reclaiming one from the low- 

et class of drunkards is not aiding the temper- 
wnce cause so much as is commonly believed ; 
from the fact that he usually aids the cause no 
wre by joining itthan he would by remaining 
whe was. A low inebriate reeling through the 
streets, envaging in his drunken revelries, brawls 
ind crimes, is a greater ajd to temperance than we 

iv imagine. To a sober man, such a sight as 

this speaks in plainer language, and is a more 
weible warning for him to beware of the intoxi- 
cating cup than he usually hears from the Jips of 
unv lecturer. 

As temperance men and women, our special 
work lies with two classes, the moderate drinker 
ind those who have not yet commenced to drink. 
On the battle-field, it accomplishes no more for 
m army to kill two of the enemy than it does for 
them to win one to their side. When a politician 
gets a voter from the opposing party, he gains as 
much as when he gets two from outside their ranks 

The worst enemies that the temperance cause 
has, are found among moderate drinkers, and 
whenever we can win one of them to our side, we 
have not only added a new worker to our list and 
saved him from the prospect of becoming a habit. 
tl drunkard, but have weakened the enemy by 
getting one of his best men. The lowest class of 
lrunkards cannot be counted as being in the ene- 
my’s ranks at all. Better count them as pris- 
mers within his power. Many of them would be 
glad to see the temperance cause triumph until 
every rum-shop was forever closed, They loathe 
their manner of living, but have become its slave. 
Their injury to the temperance cause lies all in 
the past. The more they drink now, and the 
lower they sink, the more they aid the cause by 
the very disgust for the cup that their degrada- 
tion causes, 
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But the moderate drinker stands foremost in 
the enemy’s ranks. Society does not shut him 
out of her circles but permits him to stand on 
her list of respected and honored members. He 
is educated and talented, perhaps has been placed 
among the legislators of our land. He has a 
large circle of friends among whom his influence 
is very powerful. The young man who can get 
the privilege of taking a social glass with him, 
thinks it an honor so great that he hasn’t the 
courage to refuse. And thus, through his influ 
ence, he starts many an associate on the road to 
drunkard’s grave, even if he should never reach 
it himself And those who take an occasional 
iss during life without becoming drunkards, are 
the very ones who do the most harm. If occa 
sional drinkers always became drunkards, no 


ing man would dare to touch the first glass. 
Iruly, itis the moderate drinker that throws 
the greatest obstacles in the way of temperance 


workers It is from their ranks that all the 


drunkards come. It is in their ranks that the 
rumseller belongs. It is through their inflo- 
ence that we are prevented from getting sound 
temperance laws And it is through their in 


fluence that we are thwarted in the attempt to en 
force what temperance laws we do get enacted. 
In the great day of reckoning, when all the crimes 
of drunkenness shall be thrown at the feet of the 
really guilty, I fear that the moderate drinker's 
share will make him tremble as he sees the ruin 
ous results of the life he has led. He will then 
learn that he is to some extent his brother's 
keepe r 
If we had the signature of everv moderate 
drinker on our pledge, and their co-operation in 
ir work, we could soon disband all our temper- 
rgan is and consider our work accomp- 
lished. Drunkards and rumsellers would not 
bother us then. For the one would soon find his 


ince organization 


occupation gone, and the other would of neces- 
sity become a sober man 

But the most encouraging place to work is 
’ have not yet created 
an appetite for strong drink. \ stitch in time 
saves nine.” And “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” The drunkard stagg 
ing through our streets to-day was a moderate 
Twenty-five years ago 





among the young men who 


or 





drinker twenty vears ago. 
he was an occasional drinker: and thirty years 
ago, he stood in the strength and pride of his 
young manhood, free from the contaminating in- 
fluences of even the first glass 

Now, at which stage of such a man’s life is it 
best to attempt to save him? Where will we be 
the most likely to succeed ? And, if successful, at 
which stage will the most good be accomplished 
for the individual, for humanity and for the cause 
of temperance ? 

In getting young men interested in this cause, 
you know not how great may be the results of the 
good seed you have sown, nor how many you have 
saved from disgrace and wretchedness. ~ 

Let me appeal to the young man who reads this 
article to place himself at once on the safe side. 
Do it by signing the pledge, and by publicly let 
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at you have determined to b« 


ting it 
a staul temperance man, 

Do eyes enter the path that | 
Do not act under the 


toad . 
sion, W ied so many, that you are 
to drin nal glass and leave of Wie 
you cl trifle or dally w 
ter, n to occupy any un 
tion. 

I k many young men wh re O} 
posed it think it weakne 
the pied nk the most manly } tion | 
neutral e say to these that there 1s 1 
such } Lo OCCUPY Phe 
ciples idmit of no neut 
Unk s e, you are against in 
influe 

But could take this positio! it 
manly e cipher mathe 
you W er a positive nor 
quantit ipying a space that 
otherw Ifa child were 
for life and a man s! | 


the ba inmoved witl 





t effort to rescue | he be your id¢ 
manhood? In the rt es that have 
secured for us our free R do the pages of 
tory honor the 1 ‘ y wl 1 wit} 

folded arms and took no ] either side? 

In the language I prophet to the 
titude before him on Mount Car. 
\ ( hetween two 
hie th the we rds, 


erve. If the 
Ow him,” 


e this day” 





I d fe rfol 

m have charms fo ( vour el ce, 
plunge In at once an irney t 
erable end as ‘ But 

hink it better, more 1 honorable to 

d sober lives, do not t t tund alone, 

join hands tL ones ec wil have al- 

idy chosen that « é p each other in 

i ming stror eC! nad give vour 

strength t tiie pcrance reform. 


C. L. Hm. 


Fimey T)eedlework. 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 
No. 1 


DESIGN FOR SHAWLS, CoM 


FORT! lesign, being ther oper 
sultabl For this purpose it sl 
worked Berlin wool and a hook, N« 
Mal neth re jure 
Ist R pa loop, turn the wool 


the ho Iront to the |! Kk, W 





another the next stit draw 
all three er, drawing the wool tl 
from the front; work off the | 
the us this except mm, that chain 
stitch n between « ch lo p 

2d KR up a loop through the tw 
slanting top of cluster, 1 the w 
in front work up a loop th t 
next ch row, draw through all th 
togeth« r ister with one cha 1, rep 
from be row: work off as describe 
for first nd row is repeat 
out 

No. 2—S (_ROCHET. FOR COUVREPIED 
TIpIEs stripe is suitable to be used 
with ot! r tidies. For this purpose 


should be vith double Berlin wool and 
a tricot 


Mak« 


xteen stitches 


Ist R e into each stitch. 

2d Ro O ible into each of four stitch 
es, * one into the second stitch of first 
row, kee] pon the hook, one doubl 
treble ji titch of same row, draw 
through { the hook (see de sign), the 
draw thr t loop on the hook, one d 


ble into « next stitches ; 
working trebles into the sixth-tenth, 
and fourte¢ itches. These two rows are re- 
peated thr t 

For the One double into the edge of 


repeat tron 


- iree chain ne tre the top of dou- 


e, pass over one row repeat from 


e beginning ol e 








Nos. 3 AND TO { ET Materials 
ré ed: Scarlet 1 ored ice- 
Ss and a steel cro¢ 

The design shown in | tion 10 is used for 
the crown ol the cap n rows, always 
commencing at one s he raised pat- 
tern upwards, Cut ‘ é paper the size re- 

red, and work the pattern. The 
design is in two part r the found- 

n, and the clust the right side. 

( mence with the ich is worked 

crimson crochett- 

Make achain the | ed 

st Row: One trebl ‘ one chain, 
into each alternate st I row 

2d Row: One trebl r chain of last row, 

chain, Repeat fro é nning of the row. 

lor the outside, whi in gold-colored 

silk, work five trebl hain, one treble 

of last row was worked e double into the 

chain of next row of { design). Re- 
peat from the beginni: row 

3d Row: Five trebles he double of last 
row, one double into 1 ‘ row above of 

undation. Rey ut i nning of the 
row, 

Che border is worke« et silk. 

No. 4.—Eparne: ( AND EMBROID- 
ERY The embroider in buttonhole 
ind sewing-over stitc! ‘ roide ry muslin, 


lor the crochet edge 

Ist Row: One treble 
the edge of the scallop 
*k, one treble into th« r 
three chain, one double int 
chain. Repeat from the | 

2d Row: One sins 


nhole-stitch at 
top loop on the 


next scallop, 
p of scallop, three 
ning of the row. 


double of last 





Be | 


















FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 
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iin, four trebles, eash separate 
nto the trebles of last row, one ¢ 
e beginning of the row. 


LIPE: FoRK-WORK AND CROCHI 


Berlin wool 


tired: Double ‘ 
No. ] 


and a bone tricot-hook. 


s suitable to be used with stripes of 


t for tidies. 

k-work: Make a loop in the 

pass 

vo have a loop over ent h side, 

ler first loop, * turn the f 

eft-hand loop. Repeat fi 
red, and slip off the fork 
which is worked on each sid 


two 
dou 
the | 

I 
the s 

ls 
sign 


peat 


2d 


into the loop, chain 
ning of the row. 


I ne 


twe 


into the first. 
row. 


chair e 
beg 

For 
Worl i¢ 
work 


sing] 


Re peat It 


id d 


Oo same 


into a left-har ible of f 
, one single int 
>on the other side of 
five « é ngle intothe same stitch. Re 
fron ng of the row. 

Tl 
if pre 
No 
PIEDS 
pieds, I 
with « 
and a 


If f 


] 
lOrkK-W 


FoR Tipres, Cot 


f 
I 


yt DEsIGNn 
is design is suitabl 
interpanes, Ac. ; 
colors, with 
k, No. 9. 
erpane, coarse crot he t-cott 
a h should be used. If fora 
piece will be found more 
to wor tripes, and join the stripes tog 
afterw rk three rows lin 
syal n working up and off the stit 
4th |] k up all the loops, work 
loops ry way, Lin, 
the f Repeat irom to end of 1 
oth 
loops, 
from 
6th R 
loops, 
to end 
7th 
chain 
by s t 


\ 
Zo 

it may be w 
Ber 


single 


n 


In ordinary tr 


seven ch work 


in, work off two loops. 
of row. 


Re} 


han, work off four loops. 
ws: Plain tricot. The 
down, as shown ini 
*hes, worked witl 
wool ting color. 

No WORK: STRIPE. 
work« ille 
for tl 

For ‘ 

Ist ] ed with purse-silk of a contr 
ing Cc t two loops of fork-work, 
double ith together, three 
peat fi eginning of the row, 

2d R 1 chenille or arrasene 
ble ur 
the fir 

No. 
design 
or in 
panes. 
of evel! 


or arresene; t 


worked as describs di 


chain, 


SKET-PATTERN: CROCHET. 
ble to be worked in silk 

het or knitting-cotton for co 
ton must be broken off at the 
row is 


eat h comment 


W 


side of the fork, turn the f 


{ 
worl 


rK, twe 


ist the loop of fork-work (see « 
treble under two chain, sev 


of picots in the centre of strij 
stitch, « 


peat 


be worked in a contrasting col 


rked ith Row: 


iin Ww 
and 


convent 


k up all the loops, work off thre 


rk up all the loops, work off two 
Repe il oO 


One dou- 
chain, five chain, one double into 
from the beginning of the row. 
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same end to keep t 
the work. kon 
stripes or squares 
Make a chain the 
I Ist Row: One 
i 2d and 3d Ri 
centre of the two px i lar 
five successive stit ‘ a 
horizontal 
ctitches. Repe at 
4th Row: One d 
pendicular loops 
double through tl 
stitches, draw up a 
second row of 
through the bacl 
peat from the beg 
5th Row: One 
lar lo of each 
double through t] 
up a loop thre 
square de 
next stitch of 
xt stitch of t 
op of next 
beginning of t 
6th Row: O 
loops of 
le thre 
up alo 


RE- I ww, one d 


1 by 


Hain, 


\ 


LOO} r nex 


back 


K 


)ps 


S¢ 


e 
; 
ol 


ne 


ur € 


lor 
raw 


two next stitche 
Like 
In the next 

: commenclil 
worked into the 
stitches. 


I 


by 


Tri 


8, pettico: 
lin wool may 
Make a chain t 
fl Ist Row: Put 
ho« under th 
e| keeping all the 
wk, pull through tw 
between, 
2nd Row: Pull 
vether, pull u 
iain. Repeat. 
i\rough two | 


its, el 


} 


t 


yw yk e « 


eat 


loo 
from *, 
he second 1 
10. N 
ll AND 
DARNED Net.—T 
trimming evenin 
It may be w 


7, 
No 


NOS, 


see 


ete, 
flossette, or upon b 
filose lle. 

No. 12.—Dr1amonp Pa 
terials required: D 
hook, No. 9.—This st 
shades of any colors: 
at the end of e 
menced always at 


ich st ‘ nd 

the 

shade make a chain th: th of 
Ist Row: One do 

stitches, nine trebles 

stitches, and repeat Ir 
2nd Row: One d 


Ds ol 


FOR 


n wo 


next 


iired, 
very stitch, 
uble throug 


l Ops Ol ¢€ 


h 
uble throug] 
t five 
nning of t 


SUCCES 


he 


en each of the 


ive stitch 


of each of twor 


h the next 


gn), one 
two stitches, 
row, 
the perper 
ive stitches 
next stitch, 
third 
nto the back 
ipa loop thi 
into the 
Repeat fron 


f 
Ul 


e 


the perpend 
stitches, 

oO next stitehes 

stitch of f 


k 


yp Oo! eacl 


ttern is rever 
the li tit 
five 


ve 


i SUCCESS 


COUVRE-PII 
ior 


couy re-] if 


gle or dk uble Be 


tricot-hook. 


INSERTION 
much used 


ND 


Ss, Caps, cravals 
ite net with line 
black or color 
( ROCHET. 
|, a bor 
ed lengthwise 1 
t be broken off 
the work con 
With the darkest 


tle stripe. 


} 
ana 


ch, pass over tw 
, pass over two 
nning of the row 
e centre treble of 
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endicu- 
eS, one 
titches, 
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versed 
titches 


eSSi VE 


PIEDS, 
pir ds, 
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k. 
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epeat, 
ming 
chain 


lo« )ps 
, one 
draw 
epeat 


ION: 
| for 
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1 off 
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two 
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NOTES AND 


COMMENTS. rf 





the hook together, close with one chain (see illus- 
tration ). Repeat from the beginning of the row. 
3d Row: One double under the first loop of 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


HE most stylish hats are the pokes, of velvet, 
plush or beaver, with tapering peaked crowns, 
and flaring fronts. Many of these are trimmed | 

with loops of double-faced satin ribbon, massed | 
around the brim, showing the shape of the crown, | 
with bunches of nodding ostrich plumes. | 
Other hats are large, rough beavers, with broad | 
brims similar te shade hats. These are half con- | 
ealed with forests of plumes, which wave with 
every motion of the wearer. Sometimes a dark 
beaver is lined with bright velvet of a color be- 
coming to the lady, or to match her costume. 
Sometimes, also, a Moder of fur takes the place 
{ outside trimming Of ribbons or feathers. Other 
hats are round turbans with fur borders; Derbys, 
ww trimmed with velvet or feathers, like more 
pretentious hats; and small bonnets. The ques- | 
tion of the shape and size of a chapeau must be 
regulated entirely by the wearer’s own taste and 
wnse of what is becoming—there is variety 
ough for all. Large hats, however, seem best 
suited for ladies with small faces. 

When a poke is worn, the hair should be frizzed 
ind fluffed a great deal in front, to fill up the 
large space under the brim. No veil is worn, but 
an invisible or “bang” net should be used to 
keep the hair in place, though care should be 
taken that it may not show. Veils of dotted net 
ire still worn with small hats and bonnets. 

Plush is still the favorite material for trimming 
hats, wraps and dresses. Sash and bonnet rib- 
bons, and flounces for skirts now come with wo- 
ven plush borders, of the same shade as the found- 
ition material or a contrasting one. A stylish 
costume is of seal-brown or dark garnet cloth, 
simply made with pleated skirt, a short, plain 
overskirt draped high on the hips, and a half- 
fitting jacket, finished with broad collar, cufis and 
pockets of seal-brown or garnet plush and oxi- | 











ouster, draw up a loop through each of eight next | 
wecessive stitches, draw through all the loops on | 


cluster, eight trebles under the chain at the close 
of cluster of last row. Repeat from the beginning 
of the row. 

The second and third rows are repeated. 

No. 13.—See No. 11. 


dized silver buttons. Cloth suits, generally, fol- 
low much the same model and are almost severe 
in their plainness. 

Combination suits retain their deserved popular- 
ity, but differ from those of past years in being 
less patchy. The favorite plan is to make the 
basque entirely of one material, say bright velvet, 
or brocade, and the skirtof another, perhaps a 
dark silk, with or without a band of material sim- 
ilar to the basque, bordering the overskirt or 


| flouuces. New all-wool dresses of cashmere, 


camel’s-hair and so forth, are usually made all of 
one material, the combination style being mainly 
employed in remodelling old. 

Hoopskirts, it seems, have not “taken.” Nar- 
row skirts, made upon a single foundation lining, 
still hold sway. Some of these consist of breadths 
of material, laid in pleats from belt to foot, and 
broken into two pieces by rows of shirring above 


| the knees, causing the lower part to fall like adeep 


flounce. Over the shirred part is tied a broad 
sash, knotted in the back. Some of these sashes, 
of the material, are still drawn into a point at 
each end and finished with a silk pompon. 

A three-cornered kerchief of the dress material, 
finished like a sash with pompons at the two 
outer corners, is often thrown over a plain basque 
and knotted in front, so that the pompons fall 
over the breast. 

Wraps are mostly long, of black materials, more 
or less rich, bordered with passamenterie or fur. 
Plain cloth jackets are also worn with every-day 
costumes. 

Among the new combinations of color are, olive 
with plum-color or old gold; dark green with 
drab; golden brown with myrtle-green; and gar- 
net with pearl gray. 

Neckwear—white scarfs and kerchiefs of fine 
embroidery, muslin and lace. Gloves—long, tan- 
colored kid, dressed or undressed. Also, new dark 
shades. 





Doles and 


fiftieth Volume of the Home | 
ITH the last number we completed the | 

| forty-ninth volume of the Home MaGa- 
ZINE, and now greet our readers in the 
opening number of the fiftieth volume, which will 
be found equal, if not superior, in all of its de- 
partments, to any of its predecessors. Our ar- 
rangements for increasing the interest and excel- 
lence of our magazine, are, as we said in the 
closing number of the last volume, more complete, 





Comments. 


and our artistic and literary resources wider and 
more varied than they have ever been; and it is 
our purpose to use all of these resources with a 
liberal hand. 

Increasing social culture (repeating what we 
said in the December number), improvement in 
taste, and, what is more essential, the steady ad- 
vancement towards a purer and nobler humanity 
based on genuine Christian principles, are making 
new demands and laying new responsibilities upon 
those who write and those who publish. A maga- 
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“How far, how very far it seemed, 
To where the starry taper gleamed, 
Placed by her grandchild on the sill 
Of the cottage window on the hill, 

* * . . >. | 
Steeper and rougher grew the road, 
Harder and heavier grew the load; 

Her heart beat like a weight of stone 
Against her breast, A sigh and moan 
Mingled with prayer, escaped her lips 

Of sorrow, o'er sorrowing night's eclipse, 

‘Ofall who passed me by,’ she said, 

‘There is never one to lend me aid; 
Could I but gain you wayside shrine, 
There would I rest this load of mine, 
And tell my sacred rosary through, 

And try what patient prayer would do,’ ” 





Then she heard the tread of one toiling up the 
steep behind her. He came to her side, listened 
to her story, and straightway took her load and 
bore it for her to the wavside cross, at the 
foot of which she bowed herself, and then unbur- 
dened her ‘eart to the stranger: 


“Then spoke her traveller-friend: ‘ Dear soul, 
Thy perfect faith bath made thee whole! 
Tam the Burthen-Bearer 
Will never pass the o'er laden by, 

My feet are on the mountain-steep; 

They wind through valleys dark and deep; 
They print the hot dust of the plain, 

And walk the billows of the main. 

W herever is a load to bear, 

My willing shoulder still is there! 

Thy toil is done!’ He took her hand 

And led her through a May-time land, 
Where round her pathway seemed to wave 
Each votive flower she ever gave 

To make her favorite altar bright, 

As if the angels, at their blight, 

Had borne them to the flelds of blue, 
Where planted ‘mid eternal dew, 

They bloomed, as witnesses arrayed 
Ofone on earth who tolled and prayed.” 


i 
| 
| 


Messrs J. B. Lippincott & Co. have published 
this poem ina dainty volume, with some sixteen 
illustrations from original designs by Frederick 
Dielman. It makes 4 choice holiday book, and 
will be a favorite with many. 


The Philadelphia Exchange for 
Woman's Art-Work. 


deserving institution in our midst, then only 
a few months’ old. We would like to say 
now that its first year of existence has been one 
of unexampled prosperity: it not only continues 
to hold its own, but also to make steady progress. 

A visit to the elegant rooms of the Exchange, 
No. 1123 Arch street, is as thoroughly enjoyable 
to-day as ever. The artistic eye still continues to 
feast on the myriads of beautiful objects displayed 
there. The only difference observable, perhaps, 
is a higher degree of excellence in the character 
of the lovely things exhibited. 

And this is as itshould be. Mr. Holmes tells us 
that a place like this, still the only one of its kind, 
should continue to maintain its high standard. It 
has a reputation, now— people recognize it. 
Hence, every effort must be made to exclude from 
its shelves every article, not in all respects worthy 
of a place thereon 

This fact especially needs to be impressed on 
would-be depositors remote from large towns. 
It will not do to send to a great citv, like Phila- 
delphia, anything that cannot command a good 
priee anywhere, 1 


| AST year we called attention. to this most 


= You would be surprised,” said 
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} at any fancy store, 
jat the Exchange, expect the best, and usually for 






Mr. Holmes, “ to see how many unsaleable articles 
women from the far-away country districts send, 


}expecting to receive enormous sums for them.” 


To all such we would kindly say, be sure of your 
work before you seek to place it on exhibition, 
Otherwise you force a courteous gentleman to do 
something very distasteful to him, and that is, 
plainly tell you that you have been indulging 
false hopes. On the other hand, don’t be afraid 
to offer any thing really pretty, through any feel- 
ings of undue timidity. The Exchange has 
brought many a buried talent to light. 

To show how some people misunderstand the 


| real object of the Exchange, Mr. Holmes tells of a 


lady who offered to send a soiled lace afghan. It 
had taken the prize at several fairs, and now that 
its first beauty was gone, she hoped to dispose of it 
in this way. The Exchange is not a repository 
for cast-off, worn-out articles of any kind, no mat- 
ter what they were origina:!y. There are profes- 
sional lace-cleaners in every large city, who restore 
lace to a condition as good as new. Why could not 
this lady have her afghan renewed, and than send 
it to the Exchange, where, if worthy, it would re- 


| ceive all the attention it merited? No, ladies—do 


yourbest first; write to Mr. Holmes afterwards, 
A werd as to zephyr-work, knitting, crocheting, 
and the like. Only the finest and daintiest can be 


| considered for a moment, for only that brings ex- 


tra prices. Ordinary grades can be bought cheaply 
People who purchase goods 


special reasons—their ordinary shopping is done 


elsewhere. 

Alas! that it should be so. 
seems, do not always exert a refining, elevating 
influence. Recently, persons have come into the 
rooms of the Exchange admired the artistic ob- 
Everything good has its 


Beautiful things, it 


jects, and atolen them ! 
enemies 

Among the many interesting sights, in the halls 
and parlors, are: Elegant mirrors, their frames 
idorned with garlands of painted roses; clay 
statuettes, modelled by the gifted Miss Pollock, 
the youngest designer in the country; deco- 
rated china and terra-cotta ware; exquisite 
embroideries, in floss, zephyr, and crewel; deli- 
cate bits of wood-carving, plaques, panels, shells, 
and cunning pictures, painted in oils ; dainty cards 
and illuminated poems in water-colors; spirited 
sketches and drawings; and many pretty knick- 
knacks and novelties, such as painted satin scent- 
bags, wreaths and bouquets of ferns, mosses, and 
autumn leaves; and lamp-mats of colored paper. 
Anything really beautiful, especially if original 
in materials and method employed, is sure of a 
welcome, 

Again we ask, for the Philadelphia Exchange 
for Woman’s Art-Work, the support and sympa- 
thies of our many readers. Again we urge upon 
all who are able to do so, the desirability of paying 


it a visit. 


Ayer & Son’s Newspaper Annual. 


Without doubt this is the most com pre hensive, 
valuable and reliable reference book for adverti- 


sers vet offered to the public. The amount of 


pains-taking, thorough and conscientious work re- 
quired for its preparation becomes more and more 
apparent as it is examined closely. The statistics 
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NOTHING ever can give § 
for toilet use Pearl’s Whit 
Pearl’s White Glycerine Soap 
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THE NAME 


“CASHMERE BOUQUET,” 


as applied to Toilet Soaps and Perfumery, 
is Registered and Patented as a Trade- 
Mark by 

COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK, 


and can be used legitimately only by them. 





BOUQUET Purchasers of the Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap and Handkerchief Extract will secure 
TOILET the genuine only when bearing the name of 


| SOAP. COLGATE & CO., 
NEW YORE. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONI 


_ Ginger, Luchu, Mandrake, and many ofthe best medi- 
Cines are here combined into a medicio# of such va- 
ried as to make it the greatest Blood Purifier and 

e ealth and Strength Restorer Ever Used, 

Itcures Complaints of Women, and diseases of the Stom. 
ach, Bowels, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys, and ts entirely 
different from Ditters, Ginger C-ssences, and other Tonics, 
as it never intoxicates. soc. and $1 sizes. 

Hiscox & Co.. Chemists, N.Y. Large saving bu 1 clze. 
G N 7 A delicate and exquisitely fragrant perfume, 
- with exceptionally lasting properties. 
2G and JG cents. 























IND Cross-stitch Patterns for25c Gold-Ed; 0& hromo Cards, name on, l0c, Book of 
00 WORSTED A Book of 100 Patterns for woe- OO Stnplete M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N.J, 
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Turkish Rug patterns, Address with stamp, E, §, 
80ST & CO., Biddeford, Maine, 





ETROLEUM JELLY «== 


Used and approved, by. the 
leading PHYSICIANS of 
EUROPE & AMERICA 
The most Valuable The Toilet 


3 
Family Remedy ait — 


such as 


For the 
_ ‘Treat- 
ment tweens, 
BURNS, , 
CUTS, CHILBLAINS, SKIN 
DISEASES, SN EUMATION CA- Vaseline Confections. 

TARRE, HEMORRHOIDS,’ suN-§ An agreeable > tong 

BURN, and for every purpose where a lini-f taking Vacel ne 

_ ment is needed, Also for Coughs, Colds, Sore internally. 


“COLGATE & C0., 


GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. NEW YORK, 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
HIGHEST AWARD AT THE LONDON MEDICAL CONGRESS. Bole Agonts. 


Do not accept from your Druggist any Vaseline or other of our preparations 
exce in our or imal packages, with our mame on them. There are oye | 
worthless imitations in the market, which druggists and others are — = > 
selling as genuine goods, . ” CHESEBROUGH ™M e 
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increasing in strength and 


issue of HEALTH AND LIFE a 
usc and reports which I have 
| say that It is all correct, 

the persons whose testimonials 


mn Compound Oxygen is sent 
ind action of this new remedy, 


far attended its nse. 


Process of Revitalization. 


are published in one of your pamphlets, before orver- 
ing my first supply, about their testimonials, anu 
they told ine they were genuine, and would advise me 
to use Compound Oxygen. I told thisto some of my 
neighbors, whom I was trying to persuade t ike 
Compound Oxygen, and they said, * How do you 
know that they are not bought lo say and write this? in 
swered, that there are too many whose testimonials 
are published that have used Compound Oxygen, 
and it would cost too much to buy them ail. 

‘Butnow, since J have seen my own reports published, 
I know fora certainty that other oy ge he published 
are genuine; for | was not asked to have mine pub- 
lished, but you did so (not using my name), and | 
knew nothing of it until l aaw itin print, It is ail 
right, though," 


As to the large number of testimonials and reports 
giveninour various publications, we can only affirm 
their entire genuineness. If doubters and skeptics 
refuse to credit the evidence we 
help it. Their numbers, however, 
and less every year; for the positive results of Com 
pound Oxygen, and the living witnesses to Its val uc 
re multiplying in a steadily increasing ratio ; 
the while 


present, we cannot 


are becoming less 


“FEEL CLEARER OF PAINS AND 
ACHES THAN FOR TEN 
YEARS.” 


So writes a lady from Shelby County, Illinois, 
lith, 1881, after five weeks’ use of Compound 
In submitting her case, 


July 
Oxygen, she said: 

“ Have had a slight cough for years, but not much 
troubled until last winter, when it beeame very se- 
vere and has gradually grown worse. Within 
last few weeks have had patn in right lung and spitting 
of blood.” 


the 


What our Treatment effected in this case, Is told 


as follows, in the patient's own words: 

“It has been five weeks since I commenced using 
your Compound Oxygen, and with the best results 
After taking it two or three times, the soreness and 
patn in my lungs left me, and my cough, which was so 
bad that I could not steep at night, is a great deal bet- 
ter, so that I sleep well, lave not had that shortness 
or breath which I had. J feel clearer of pains and 
aches than I have for ten years 

“T was much reduced in flesh and strength, but 
am gaining, so that J am able to do all my housework 
for three in family and don't feel tired, If I continue to 
improve as I have since I have been using the Treat- 
ment, I will be nearly well by the time Iam through 
with the two months’ supply which is more than I 
expected, at my age, which is sizxty-siz.” 


ever 


Sree of charge. It contains a history of the dis- 


and a record of many of the remarkable results 


ee, ‘‘TTealth and Life,’ a quarterly record of cases and cures under the Compound 


ent. 
y on Pactric Coast.—H, E, Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 
‘ Ty 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
ew «61109 and 1111 Girard St, (Between Chestant & Market), Phila, Pa. 


























